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Model and Copy: The Illustration of 
Three Razmnama Manuscripts 


John Seyller 
Harvard University 


In his Muntakhab al-Tavarikh , the Mughal chron¬ 
icler Bada’uni makes explicit mention of nobles 
procuring copies of the illustrated imperial manu¬ 
script of the Razmnama , the Persian version of the 
Mahabharata T These copies afford an unusual op¬ 
portunity to examine the influence of a unique 
and immediate imperial model upon contempo¬ 
rary copies of the same text. The purpose of this 
article is twofold. The first is to examine the na¬ 
ture of the connection between the illustrations of 
three Razmnama manuscripts. How useful is the 
notion of a stemma here? To what extent do in¬ 
ternal factors affect the subjects and compositions 
of these copies? As we address these questions, a 
second objective is realized: the reconstruction of 
two dispersed Razmnama manuscripts. 

Although the translation of the Indian epic was 
begun in A.h. 990/A.d. 1582-83, the 168 paintings 
of the presentation manuscript were not com¬ 
pleted until four years later. 2 Apart from this 
manuscript, now preserved in the Maharaja Sa- 
wai Man Singh II Museum in Jaipur, three major 
illustrated copies of the Razmnama are known. 3 
They are ( 1 ) a dispersed manuscript whose final 
five parvas and colophon dated 1007/1598-99 are 
in the British Library 4 ; (2) a copy dated 1014/1605 
in the Birla Academy of Art and Culture, Cal¬ 
cutta 5 ; and (3) a dispersed manuscript with two 
known dated pages. 6 The first of these is signed 
by ‘Abdullah and is dated 1025/1616-17 (Fig. 1); 
the second is ascribed to Mushfiq and is dated 
1026/1617 (Figs. 2-3). 

The 1598 and 1616-17 Razmnama manuscripts 
are neither mere replications nor simplified ver¬ 
sions of the imperial prototype. Less than a fifth of 
the paintings in the 1598 Razmnama represent 
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Fig. 1. Babhruvahana descends to Patala to recover the gem 
that will restore Arjuna to life. Artist: ‘Abdullah. Dated 
1025/1616-17. 1616-17 Razmnama. 36.7 X 22.2 cm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum I.S. 25-1958. 


subjects found in the Jaipur Razmnama . Indeed, 
the subjects of most paintings can be identified 
only by extensive recourse to inscriptional and 
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Fig. 2. An army marches off to battle. Artist: Mushfiq. 
Dated 1026/1617. 1616-17 Razmnama. 32.5 X 20 cm. Free 
Library of Philadelphia M48. Rare Book Department, Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 

textual evidence. This means of identification is 
possible less often in the case of the 1616-17 
Razmnama because the text panels of many of its 
illustrated folios have been replaced by cannibal¬ 
ized painting fragments. Its painting cycle is, 
however, far more congruent to that of the Jaipur 
Razmnama , with approximately two-thirds of the 
68 known miniatures depicting subjects illustrated 
in the Jaipur Razmnama. Neither the 1598 nor the 
1616-17 Razmnama manuscript includes the Ha- 
rivamsa section appended to the Jaipur manu¬ 
script. Despite these differences, at least 15 epi¬ 
sodes are illustrated in all three manuscripts. Ex¬ 
amination of some of these allows us to elucidate 
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Fig. 3. Detail of Figure 2 showing date and inscription. 


the illustrative concerns of the three manuscripts 
and to draw attention to some new aspects of 
Mughal manuscript painting at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

One of 13 horizontal compositions in the Jaipur 
Razmnama , a painting by Muhammad Sharif and 
ManI in the Dronaparva depicts the Pandavas 
submitting to the Narayana weapon loosed by 
Asvatthama (Fig. 4 ). In spite of Krsna’s admoni¬ 
tion that the weapon could be overcome only by 
those who did not oppose it, Bhlma rushed out to 
combat the fiery force. When the Pandavas finally 
heeded Krsna’s advice to disarm, the fire abated 
and the distraught Asvatthama retired from the 
field. Here Asvatthama stands in the lower left 
comer, arm still upraised in the act of releasing the 
arrow. Heads bowed and hands clasped in sub¬ 
mission, the dhoti-clad Pandavas are arrayed in a 
curve before the fire. The darkest figure is Arjuna, 
and the large figure below him the recalcitrant 
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Fig. 4. Asvatthama fires the Narayana weapon at the 
Pandavas, who submit so that the fire will subside. Artists: 
design, Muhammad Sharif; coloring, Mani. Jaipur 
Razmnama. Photograph after T. Hendley, Memorials of the 
Jeypore Exhibition, 1883 (London, 1884), fig. 57. 


Bhima. A schematic cityscape and trees fill the 
background to the left; warriors occupy the area 
surrounding the 12 lines of text. The text relates 
Asvatthama’s firing of the weapon and subse¬ 
quent events to the point at which Krsna said, 
“ ‘Quickly do as I instructed.’ Then all five broth¬ 
ers laid aside their trappings of royalty and donned 
the dress of the poor.” Hence, although the paint¬ 
ing disregards the physical orientation of the text, 
it refers precisely to its conclusion. 

Like most paintings in the 1598 Razmnama , the 
illustration of this incident by Asa is a full-page 
composition (Fig. 5). 7 Asvatthama and the Pan¬ 
davas strike poses equivalent to those of thejaipur 



Fig. 5. Asvatthama fires the Narayana weapon at the 
Pandavas, who submit so that the fire will subside. Artist: 
Asa. 1598 Razmnama. 19.7 X 13.3 cm. Free Library of 
Philadelphia M9. Rare Book Department, Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 


Razmnama figures. Three figures in the foreground 
join the Pandavas in beholding the fire, now re¬ 
duced to little more than a bonfire containing an 
arrow. Aside from the crown that one of them 
wears, the brothers are indistinguishable. The 
critical removal of military garb has been over¬ 
looked; two of the Pandavas wear daggers, and all 
sport jamas. Buildings, hills, and trees again com¬ 
prise the background, but do so without any spe¬ 
cific reference to thejaipur Razmnama painting. 
Perusal of the text preceding the painting reveals 
that the image falls at the point of Bhima’s vow to 
quell the blaze, thereby marking a less direct cor¬ 
respondence to the text. 
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Fig. 6. The Pandavas submit to the Narayana weapon 
loosed by Asvatthama. Artist: Fazl. 1616-17 Razmnama. 
36.5 X 22.2 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
55.121.31. All rights reserved, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 





Fig. 7. Susarma looses the Suparna weapon, which invokes 
Garuda in the battle against Arjuna. Artists: design, 
Basavana; coloring, Bhora. Jaipur Razmnama. Photograph 
after Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition , 1883 , fig. 
59- 


Fazl’s painting in the 1616-17 Razmnama pre¬ 
sents a different interpretation of the Pandavas’ 
situation (Fig. 6). Dressed in simple dhotis, the 
brothers huddle together before a bold diagonal 
of fire which bifurcates the composition. Arjuna’s 
adversary seems to be the fire and not a man, for 
Asvatthama is nowhere to be seen among the 
horsemen and soldiers who mill about. As the 
textual passage above ends a few words before 
that of the Jaipur Razmnama page, the painting 
illustrates the text quite literally. Thus the three 
paintings share a common narrative moment, but 
the military dress of the Pandavas in the 1598 
Razmnama and the omission of Asvatthama in the 
1616—17 Razmnama belie the conscious borrow¬ 
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ing of key features of Muhammad Sharif’s paint¬ 
ing in the Jaipur manuscript. 

A second example also demonstrates this ab¬ 
sence of visual quotations. The Karnaparva de¬ 
scribes Arjuna’s use of a weapon which released 
thousands of snakes to infest the ranks of Susar- 
ma’s army. Realizing that Arjuna would soon an¬ 
nihilate his paralyzed troops, Susarma countered 
with the Suparna weapon, which brought Garuda 
down from the heavens to devour the serpents. 
The Jaipur Razmnama illustration of this episode, 
designed and painted by Basavana and Bhora, 
closely follows the folio’s text, which breaks at 
this point (Fig. 7). Arjuna has let fly an arrow 
from his chariot, which is driven by a dark Krsna. 
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Fig. 8. Susarma looses the Suparna weapon, which invokes 
Garuda in the battle against Arjuna. Artist: Madhu Gujarati. 
1598 Razmnama. 23.2 X 14.4 cm. Museum and Picture 
Gallery, Baroda cat. no. 198/8. Photograph courtesy of 
Pramod Chandra. 

Garuda, a feathered but not entirely omithoid 
creature, clutches a snake in his beak and descends 
toward Arjuna. In the foreground, Susarma urges 
his own chariot forward even as his embattled 
army panics. Soldiers cluster behind a ridge be¬ 
neath the text panel; a tall rock formation sur¬ 
mounted by a temple closes the composition at 
the left. 

The 1598 Razmnama version by Madhu Gujarati 
is quite similar (Fig. 8). Arjuna and Susarma raise 
their bows from symmetrically opposed chariots. 
Krsna has relinquished his traditional dark com¬ 
plexion. Still an imposing creature, Garuda dis- 



Fig. 9. Susarma looses the Suparna weapon, which invokes 
Garuda in the battle against Arjuna. 1616-17 Razmnama. 
33.2 X 20.8 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art 55.121.34. All 
rights reserved, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

plays human limbs and wears trousers and a 
crown. The snakes pose less of a threat; only Su¬ 
sarma is beset by one wrapped about his leg. Fore¬ 
ground warriors and middleground observers 
correspond to those in the earlier composition. 
While the two paintings exhibit virtually the same 
elements—the charging chariots, Garuda, and 
groups of observers—Madhu Gujarati has orga¬ 
nized them into a static composition. The quie¬ 
tude that pervades this scene of almost ritualized 
battle both contrasts with the frenzy of Basavana’s 
work and characterizes most of the paintings of 
the 1598 Razmnama. 

A different emphasis marks the changes that 
occur in the 1616-17 Razmnama (Fig. 9). Match- 
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Fig. io. Bhima vanquishes Duryodhana. Artists: design, 
Basavana; coloring, Ghulam ‘Ali. Jaipur Razmnama. 
Photograph after Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore 
Exhibition, 1883, fig. 64. 


ing exactly the narrative development at the end 
of the five lines of the upper panel, Garuda sweeps 
down in Aijuna’s direction to attack the snakes. In 
contrast to his voluminous appearance in the pre¬ 
vious paintings, Garuda appears here as a standard 
slmurgh. Disengaged horsemen ride undisturbed 
across a field of pastel yellow and green. Even 
Arjuna and Susarma are no more than mere spec¬ 
tators in the struggle of supernatural forces. Like 
the formal feature of zones of flat color, this con¬ 
ceptual vision of a realm only marginally con¬ 
trolled by humans recurs throughout the 1616-17 
Razmnama. 
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Fig. 11. The Pandavas try to restrain Balarama from 
preventing Duryodhana’s death. Artists: design, Basavana; 
coloring, Ghulam ‘Ali. Jaipur Razmnama. Photograph after 
Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 1883 , fig. 65. 


The mace battle between Bhima and Duryo¬ 
dhana in which Bhima crushes the latter’s thighs 
with an illegal blow is represented by multiple 
illustrations in all three manuscripts. The left half 
of a double-page composition by Basavana and 
Ghulam ‘All in the Jaipur Razmnama shows Bhima 
trampling his bloodied foe, whose crown and 
mace have fallen aside (Fig. 10). Three soldiers 
look on from the shelter of a banyan tree, while as 
many devatas enjoy a celestial vantage point. The 
right half of the composition completes the fore¬ 
ground tank and the array of gods (Fig. 11). Below 
the heavenly turmoil precipitated by Duryo- 
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Fig. 12. Krsna prevents Balarama from killing Bhima. 
Artists: design, Lala; coloring, Khema Karana. Jaipur 
Razmnama. Photograph after Hendley, Memorials of the 
Jeypore Exhibition, 1883, fig. 66. 


dhana’s death, two of the Pandavas try to restrain 
the wrathful Balarama, who has started after 
Bhima. Lala and Khema Karan have contributed 
the third painting of the sequence, in which Krsna 
too attempts to subdue his enraged brother (Fig. 
12). 

Three paintings on separate folios of the 1598 
Razmnama reduce the scope of the pictorial narra¬ 
tive to the encounter between Bhima and Duryo- 
dhana. The first image represents the mace battle 
beneath a gallery of gods; the second, ascribed to 
Madhu, son of Devajyu Gujarati, shows Bhima 
gloating over Duryodhana, whose defeat is indi¬ 
cated by his ungainly pose and tilted crown (Fig. 



Fig. 13. Bhima smashes Duryodhana’s thigh. Artist: 
Madhu, son of Devajyu Gujarati. 1598 Razmnama. 24.8 X 
15.3 cm. Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 43.31. 
Courtesy of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. 

13). Despite the fact that the last two lines of the 
“a” or recto side of the folio are written in long 
diagonals to slow the development of the narra¬ 
tive before the image to the moment of Bhima’s 
kick, this climactic action is not illustrated. 

A different artist has contributed the sequence’s 
final painting, which again depicts an infuriated 
Bhima standing over his opponent (Fig. 14). 
Here, too, the painting does not keep pace with 
the preceding lines of text, which recount the 
gods’ sympathetic reaction to Duryodhana’s 
speech and Krsna’s retort. Once again, diagonal 
passages open up the single column of text at the 
bottom of the page. This device does not seem to 
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Fig. 14. As the gods lament Duryodhana’s demise, Krsna 
responds to Duryodhana’s complaint about Bhima’s illegal 
blow. 1598 Razmnama. 28.5 X 16.2 cm. Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India 43.30. Courtesy of the Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India. 

have a simple decorative function here, for neither 
color nor ruling set off the diagonal lines, which 
are written in the same modest hand as is the rest 
of this relatively unembellished manuscript. 8 The 
configuration and the exact position of the pas¬ 
sage to be illustrated are not fixed, but the diag¬ 
onals always appear at least at the bottom of the 
page, that is, immediately before the painting. 
Hence, it is probable that this space-filling device 
is used to bring the passage to be illustrated closer 
to the actual painting. Yet the literal relationship 
of text and image hardly appears to be the over¬ 
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Fig. 15. Bhima kicks the dying Duryodhana, whom he 
defeated with an illegal blow below the waist. Artist: 
attributed to Fazl. 1616-17 Razmnama. 36.5 X 21.5 cm. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 55.121.32a. All rights 
reserved, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


riding concern in the 1598 Razmnama that it is in 
the other two manuscripts under discussion. The 
scribal contrivance of diagonals seems to be ne¬ 
cessitated in part by an interest in maintaining the 
full-page format, which predominates through¬ 
out the painting cycle. Thus the scribe had little 
recourse to the usual manipulation of the size of 
the text panels above and below the paintings. 

Addorsed paintings in the 1616-17 Razmnama 
condense the story of Bhima and Duryodhana in 
another fashion (Figs. 15-16). A painting attrib¬ 
uted here to Fazl shows Bhima kicking the brow 
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Fig. 16. Krsna pacifies Balarama. 1616-17 Razmnama. 32.4 
X 21.2 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art 5 5.121.3 2b. All 
rights reserved. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


of a slightly wounded Duryodhana beneath the 
gaze of Siva, Brahma, and Visnu, who watch 
from puspakas (Fig. 15). The upper text panel 
relates the cataclysmic events which transpired 
when Bhima struck his foe unfairly, and ends, 
“All the devatas who had come to watch returned 
to their places. When Bhima saw that Duryodhana 
had fallen,” the lower passage continues, “he 
acted like an elephant in rut and ran up and kicked 
the forehead of Duryodhana with the front of his 
foot and said, ‘Remember that palace where you 
did those ignoble things to us!’ ” The picture rep¬ 
resents the moment described in the first line of 
the lower panel, a slight modification of the pat¬ 
tern found throughout this manuscript, whereby 
the last two or three lines of the upper text panel 



Fig. 17. Arjuna prays for the favor of Agni, whose 
assistance Niladhvaja enlisted in battle. Artist: Tulasi. Jaipur 
Razmnama. Photograph after Hendley, Memorials of the 
Jeypore Exhibition, 1883 , fig. 90. 

govern the subject of the painting. Hence, we 
must accord great importance to the careful lay¬ 
out of the text in this manuscript and in the Jaipur 
Razmnama , both of which deploy text panels at 
the top of most illuminated folios. 

The back side of the folio also demonstrates this 
close textual concordance (Fig. 16). After Yudhis- 
thira delivered a lengthy speech, Balarama bran¬ 
dished his plow and gave chase to the Pandavas. 
As the latter flee to the right, the dark and white 
brothers stand entwined in a pose of complete 
pacification. Once again, the passage concludes 
with lines that prescribe the action: 

Krsna knew that they would be unable to get away 
from Balabhadra, who would kill them all. Krsna ran 
and caught up with Balabhadra and took him in an 
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Fig. 18. Arjuna attempts to quench the fire that Agni 
created to help his father-in-law, Niladhvaja, in his battle 
against Arjuna. Artist: Ahmad Kashmiri. 1598 Razmnama. 
22 X 13.2 cm. British Library Or. 12076, f. 23b. By 
permission of the British Library. 


embrace. Krsna was very black of color and Bala- 
bhadra very white. 

The Asvamedhikaparva recounts Arjuna’s ad¬ 
ventures as he followed the white horse wherever 
it wandered in the year before the asvamedha. 
The Persian version follows the Jaimini Asva¬ 
medha, an apocryphal recension omitted in trans¬ 
lations of the Sanskrit Mahabharata . 9 The most 
heavily illustrated parva of the Jaipur Razmnama , 
the Asvamedhikaparva is also the best-docu¬ 
mented book for a cross-copy comparison. In an 
episode reminiscent of Asvatthama’s encounter 
with the Pandavas, Niladhvaja asked the assis¬ 
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tance of his son-in-law, Agni, in seizing the white 
horse. When Arjuna’s rain-producing arrow 
proved ineffectual against Agni’s fire, Arjuna 
won Agni over to his side by persuading him of 
the justness of his cause. In Tulasl’s painting in the 
Jaipur Razmnama , Niladhvaja has just released the 
weapon that sets Arjuna’s forces ablaze (Fig. 17). 
Amid the tumult of battle, the helmeted Arjuna is 
distinguished from other warriors only by his 
slight prominence and gesture of reverence. The 
five lines of text begin with Agni’s participation 
and end with Arjuna’s salutation: “When Arjuna 
saw that the rain did not succeed, he put both 
hands together at his brow and turned in the di¬ 
rection of Agni and said, ‘O Agni, you are a great 
god. I salute you.’ ” Two elements diffuse the fo¬ 
cus of the painting from Arjuna’s encounter with 
the divine. First, Niladhvaja is included in the bat¬ 
tle in spite of his absence in the text above. Sec¬ 
ond, the crowded battle scene engulfs Arjuna as 
he addresses Agni. Formally and conceptually, 
these elements set Arjuna’s action in the world of 
men. 

Assigned the same episode in the 1598 Razm¬ 
nama , Ahmad Kashmiri illustrates a different 
phase (Fig. 18). Arjuna points toward the cloud¬ 
burst which his arrow has brought down upon 
the fire. Niladhvaja, Arjuna, and Krsna all display 
crowns and fair complexions. Foreground figures 
do not obscure Niladhvaja and Arjuna or the fire 
itself, but neither do they contribute to an inte¬ 
grated, interesting composition. The static fram¬ 
ing devices of trees placed to either side of the 
composition and three interlocking hills also fail 
to enliven the distant drama of fire and rain. 

In the 1616-17 Razmnama painting, attributed 
here to Fazl, the dark Arjuna wears a tunic and 
mailed leg-guards over his bulbous form and raises 
his hands in veneration (Fig. 19). Behind him are 
two figures, one with hands similarly lifted and 
looking pointedly at his companion who has yet 
to do likewise. A swath of fire cuts across the 
composition, separating the four horsemen and 
single foot-soldier from Arjuna and his compan¬ 
ions. Although the text on the folio relates Nila- 
dhvaja’s battle with Arjuna in some detail, Nila¬ 
dhvaja is absent from the painting, thereby isolat- 
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Fig. 19. Arjuna prays for the favor of Agni, whose 
assistance Niladhvaja enlisted in battle. Artist: attributed to 
Fazl. 1616-17 Razmnama. 15 Vs X 15 15 /i6 in. Cleveland 
Museum of Art 64.52. The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Purchase, James Parmelee Fund. 


Fig. 20. Arjuna spurns Babhruvahana. Artists: design, 
Dasavanta; coloring, Miskina. Jaipur Razmnama . 
Photograph after Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore 
Exhibition , 1883 , fig- 100 . 


ing Arjuna’s response from the rest of the episode. 
Even as this miniature recalls Fazl’s earlier use of a 
wide diagonal to separate figures, so too does it 
repeat his conceptual formulation of man versus 
fire. 

When the horse was captured inadvertently in 
the kingdom of Babhruvahana, Arjuna’s son by 
Citraiigada, Babhruvahana offered presents and 
his service in atonement. Babhruvahana’s refusal 
to fight and meek gesture of obeisance incited the 
wrath of Arjuna, who contemptuously kicked his 
son’s face into the dirt. In the Jaipur Razmnama 
painting by Dasavanta and Miskina, Arjuna 


knocks Babhruvahana’s crown to the ground 
with the force of his heel before a circle of dis¬ 
mayed retainers (Fig. 20). A cityscape occupies 
the upper left corner, while a scalloped outcrop 
rises above the text panel. The text commences 
with Babhruvahana’s offer of peace and con¬ 
cludes, “Arjuna reacted violently in his heart and 
grew angry at the nobles’ speech. He struck his 
foot on Babhruvahana’s head.” The painting cor¬ 
responds directly to the critical final words, which 
the scribe squeezed into the panel. 

The 1598 Razmnama composition by Khema 
resembles the Jaipur version (Fig. 21). Figures 
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Fig. 21. Arjuna spurns Babhruvahana. Artist: Khema. 1598 
Razmnama. 21.1 X 12.9 cm. British Library Or. 12076, f. 
44a. By permission of the British Library. 

again ring the scene of Babhruvahana and the 
wheat-colored Arjuna, whose foot is poised for 
the blow. But enough changes occur to dismiss 
any direct connection between the two paintings. 
Babhruvahana’s crown is still in place in the later 
painting; the youth also clasps his hands together 
in submission, a position markedly different from 
the sprawl of his counterpart in the Jaipur Razm¬ 
nama. Although the work of a senior artist, the 
background and auxiliary figures of this painting 
suffer the same dessication as do the other 1598 
Razmnama pages discussed above. 

The basic similarity of the Jaipur and 1598 
Razmnama paintings makes the 1616-17 Razm¬ 
nama version, attributed here to Qasim, all the 
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Fig. 22. Arjuna spurns Babhruvahana for refusing to fight. 
Artist: attributed to Qasim. 1616-17 Razmnama. I3 15 /i6 X 
9 3 /i6 in. Cleveland Museum of Art 60.44. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Purchase, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Marlatt Fund. 


more unusual (Fig. 22). Brahmans and grooms 
accompany Babhruvahana, who entreats his father 
beneath a large tree. Aijuna retains his dark com¬ 
plexion, crown, and Gandlva bow. A landscape is 
suggested by a single tree and hillock alongside 
the panel of 20 lines. These formal changes are 
occasioned by a change in subject, for Qasim rep¬ 
resents not the drama of Arjuna’s kick, but Bab¬ 
hruvahana’s address in its aftermath. Again it is 
the text that holds the key to the change in sub¬ 
ject. Beginning with an account of the gifts pre¬ 
sented to Arjuna and his entourage, the passage 
relates Babhruvahana’s first speech and Arjuna’s 
violent response before concluding: 

He struck his foot on Babhruvahana’s head with such 
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force that the youth’s face tasted the earth. Babhruva- 
hana lifted his head from the ground and said, “O 
father, what is my crime that you strike me?” Arjuna 
replied, “I hit you because you are not my son!” 

From these examples we may conclude that the 
subjects of the paintings in the Jaipur Razmnama 
and the 1616-17 Razmnama represent almost in¬ 
variably the most advanced stage of the narrative 
as it is written on the folio. As this often coincides 
with the most distinctive event in a particular nar¬ 
rative sequence, it is not always obvious that the 
textual element assumes precedence. Yet when 
for some reason the scribe or manuscript designer 
chooses to break the text column before or after 
the narrative climax, the painter illustrates the last 
action of the written account. 

A final example confirms this observation. In 
one of Basavana’s most successful compositions 
in the Jaipur Razmnama , Krsna catches hold of 
Arjuna’s chariot so that Arjuna and his team are 
not dashed to the ground by Tamradhvaja (Fig. 
23). Tall cliffs flank the central scene, and a low 
hill in the distance completes the circular space 
reserved for the timely rescue. Compositionally, 
the upper text panel enhances the height of 
Tamradhvaja’s position. But the text also informs 
the image, for it reads, “Lifting Arjuna and his 
chariot off the ground, he carried them into the 
sky and cast them down from there. Then Krsna 
hastened and caught Arjuna and his chariot so that 
no harm befell him.” 

Parasa’s painting in the 1598 Razmnama depicts 
a formulaic battle between Arjuna and Tamradh¬ 
vaja beneath a gallery of devatas (Fig. 24). Arjuna 
is identified only by his charioteer’s color. The 
rescue, which is described in lines 23-24 of the 
front side of the folio, is eclipsed by the mundane 
renewal of battle precisely because the latter is the 
subject of the last three lines of text immediately 
preceding the image. Thus textual proximity de¬ 
cidedly outweighs dramatic potential in the crea¬ 
tion of this painting. 

The 1616-17 Razmnama version isolates the 
role of the layout of the text still more clearly (Fig. 
25). The crowned figures of Arjuna and Krsna 
advance from the left of a deep green field; Tam¬ 
radhvaja and his driver stand opposite in a vehicle 



Fig. 23. Krsna catches Arjuna’s chariot, which 
Tamradhvaja had cast down from the sky. Artist: design, 
Basavana; coloring, Kanha. Jaipur Razmnama. Photograph 
after Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 1883, 
fig. 115. 

drawn by finely caparisoned horses. The upper 
text panel relates the battle’s development as it is 
recounted in the Jaipur Razmnama page, but the 
final words describe the new phase, which again is 
illustrated: “Arjuna mounted another chariot,” 
the lower panel continues, “and immediately 
Krsna picked up his bow and arrow. Then they 
pressed the attack upon the enemy army.” 

These examples demonstrate the absence of a 
visual stemma among these Razmnama manu¬ 
scripts. The illustrations of the three manuscripts 
are more closely related to the textual account 
than they are to one another. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the Jaipur Razmnama did not serve 
as a specific pictorial model for subsequent illus- 
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Fig. 24. Tamradhvaja battles Arjuna. Artist: Parasa. 1598 
Razmnama. 22.9 X 13.1 cm. British Library Or. 12076, 
f. 76a. By permission of the British Library. 

trated copies of the text. One reason for the differ¬ 
ences that arose in the painting cycles of the later 
manuscripts must be the very nature of the Maha- 
bharata , whose narrative and didactic wealth in¬ 
vites selection. More importantly, as a text re¬ 
cently translated into Persian, the Razmnama 
lacked the strong painted tradition enjoyed by 
more familiar texts such as the Anvar-i Suhaylt , 
the Khamsa of Nizami, and the Shahnama. Paint¬ 
ers were thus forced to respond more directly to 
the information provided by the text itself. It 
seems quite likely that the imagery of a few well- 
known Mahabharata scenes was drawn from an¬ 
cient Indian sculptural conventions, but the icon- 
ographic inconsistencies in the representation of 
even the most important figures suggest a limit to 
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Fig. 25. Arjuna battles Tamradhvaja. 1616-17 Razmnama. 
36.8 X 22.4 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art 55.121.30. All 
rights reserved, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

this kind of pictorial continuity. We might also 
note a key characteristic of the two contemporary 
series of illustrated Mughal manuscripts that do 
exhibit a familial relationship. Two manuscripts 
of the Akbarnama and four of the Babumama dis¬ 
play so strong a consistency in painting cycle and 
composition that there can be little doubt that in 
each case the presentation manuscript was copied 
deliberately in the imperial atelier. 10 Like the Jai¬ 
pur Razmnama , both were new texts, but their 
dynastic and political importance provided a 
more pointed motive for imitation than did the 
solely religious or cultural interest of the Razm¬ 
nama. Let us now turn to consider still other fea¬ 
tures of the two later copies of the Razmnama 
which may have some bearing on the connection 
of the three manuscripts. 
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THE 1598 RAZMNAMA 


The most remarkable feature of the 1598 Razm¬ 
nama is the types of scenes that receive images. 
Battle scenes abound, of course, in this book of 
wars, but they are infrequently particularized by 
actions or weapons. Apart from the central narra¬ 
tive of the Pandavas and Kauravas, the 1598 
Razmnama illustrates many substories from the 
Santi and Anusasana parvas with generic scenes of 
pupils receiving instruction, kings seeking advice 
or boons, and simple conversations among the 
many narrators of the Razmnama. Foremost 
among the latter is Bhlsma, whose prominence 
contrasts sharply with his meager representation 
in the other Razmnama manuscripts. While the 
image of Bhisma on his bed of arrows appears just 
once in the Jaipur manuscript, it is repeated no less 
than six times in the 1598 Razmnama. A painting 
such as Narayana’s image of the textually irrele¬ 
vant fight between Krsna and Ganesa (App. A, 
no. 124) is exceptional in its rejection of a simple 
representation of discourse as an illustration of 
Bhisma’s long eulogy to Krsna. Though no clear 
program emerges in this emphasis on discourse, 
the overall didacticism of the painting cycle is 
unmistakable. 

Nearly all the extant paintings bear contempo¬ 
rary ascriptions and brief captions in the lower 
margin. With few exceptions, these miniatures 
are the work of individual artists. Most painters 
contributed but one or two works to the project, 
while only a handful of the 53 artists submitted 
five or more. 

These ascriptions may be considered reliable. 
Two of the most prolific artists in the manuscript, 
Asa, son of Mahesa, and Dhanu, display consis¬ 
tent features in their respective nine works. The 
former’s style is a conservative one little removed 
from conventions current two decades earlier (see 
Fig. 5). His slender figures show minimal expres¬ 
sion on their lightly modeled faces; his landscapes 
are light washes dominated by a brightly colored 
outcrop. By contrast, Dhanu is a more distinctive 
artist who employs thickly painted surfaces and 
figures with considerable modeling (Fig. 26). A 
slightly hooked nose and upturned jowl impart a 
heavy rhythm to the faces of his personages, who 
in several instances come close to caricature. 





Fig. 26. Raja Viryadyumna asks the sage Tanu about his son 
Bhuridyumna, who had disappeared while hunting in the 
mountains. Artist: Dhanu. 1598 Razmnama. 20.2 X 10.6 cm. 
Free Library of Philadelphia Mi 7. Rare Book Department, 
Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Both artists are known from their work in con¬ 
temporary manuscripts. Paintings by Asa or Asi 
are found in the Beatty Library ‘lyar-i Danish , the 
Bodleian Library Layla va Majnun, and the Na¬ 
tional Museum Babumama . 11 Dhanu, by 1598 a 
senior though not leading artist, has paintings in 
most major manuscripts of the 1580s and 1590s. 12 
More importantly, he also participated in one 
work in the Jaipur Razmnama , as did 11 other 
artists whose work appears in the 1598 Razm- 
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nama . 13 In light of the fact that nearly a quarter of 
the 1598 Razmnama artists had first-hand familiar¬ 
ity with the presentation manuscript, the lack of 
visual continuity between the two manuscripts is 
all the more surprising. 

As most artists known from the 1598 Razm¬ 
nama are poorly represented in contemporary 
Mughal manuscripts, it seems at first quite rea¬ 
sonable to link the manuscript’s mediocre level of 
accomplishment to what we may take to be the 
inexperience of the artists involved. That 17 art¬ 
ists have their fathers listed in their ascriptions also 
suggests that this manuscript was a project turned 
over to apprentices. Yet the distance of its artists 
from the core of the imperial atelier does not 
wholly account for the manuscript’s style, for the 
works of established artists generally fall within 
the same idiom as do those of virtual unknowns. 
Some paintings rise above the level of formulaic 
work, but these are too few in number to belie a 
strong leveling factor in the quality of the paint¬ 
ings. 

Noting this impoverishment, some scholars 
have relegated the manuscript to a patron outside 
the imperial family. 14 I concur with Robert Skel¬ 
ton’s argument that the presence of ascriptions to 
so many imperial painters establishes an origin 
within the imperial atelier. 15 Moreover, we 
might abandon at last the ready equation of impe¬ 
rial patronage with paintings of only the highest 
quality. The formal simplification noted in the 
examples discussed above need not call for a patron 
of lesser means, but only for one concerned more 
with the mere presence of illustrations than with 
their style. Whether intended as a gift or for less 
restricted use within the court, the 1598 Razm¬ 
nama represents a type of painting produced in 
considerable numbers at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The existence of a corpus of illustrated 
manuscripts of modest artistic ambitions fleshes 
out the qualitative range of imperial painting and 
blurs the all too sharply drawn distinction between 
imperial and subimperial painting between 1590 
and 1610. It also casts doubt upon the consistently 
active intervention of patrons in the art-making 
process. The close connection between the text 
and the painting cycle and the leveling element 
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Fig. 27. Duryodhana visits Salya to enlist him as his 
charioteer. Artist: Kamal, son of Khcma. 1598 Razmnama. 
22.1 X 12.8 cm. Victoria and Albert Museum Circ 243-1922. 

noted above lead me to assign a principal role in 
the determination of the manuscript’s visual con¬ 
cerns to a figure inevitably more involved in the 
project, most probably in the role of a project 
designer or overseer. 16 Undoubtedly such figures 
existed for all classes of manuscripts, but they 
must have exerted greater influence in undertak¬ 
ings less dear to the emperor’s heart. 

Another dimension of the pivotal position of 
the 1598 Razmnama in imperial Mughal painting 
is raised by Jeremiah Losty’s proposal of ‘Abd 
al-Rahlm as its patron. 17 Losty supports this hy¬ 
pothesis by citing the names of two 1598 Razm¬ 
nama artists, Banavan and Kamal, who are associ¬ 
ated with the Khankhanan. I present here some of 
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Fig. 28. After his son Mahavira is slain, the Anga king 
resumes the battle against Nakula and Sahadeva. Artist: 
Mohana, son ofBanavari. 1598 Razmnama. 24 X 15 cm. 
Ashmolean Museum 1978.2594. Courtesy of the 
Ashmolean Museum of Art. 


the visual evidence for this connection. Two 
paintings in the 1598 Razmnama bear the name of 
Kamal, son of Khema, and five folios from the 
contemporary Freer Gallery of Art Ramayana are 
ascribed simply to Kamal (Fig. 27). 18 Similarly, 
three paintings in the 1598 Razmnama are ascribed 
to Mohana, son ofBanavari, while as many in the 
Ramayana bear Mohana’s name alone (Figs. 28- 
29). 19 In my opinion, we cannot prove conclu¬ 
sively that these artists are the same, though in 
any case it hardly follows that ‘ Abd al-Rahim was 
the patron of the Razmnama. Rather than hastily 
attributing this manuscript to the best-known 
subimperial patron, we may see the 1598 Razm¬ 
nama as the type of manuscript that provided nov¬ 



Fig. 29. Kausalya welcomes Rama on the cvc of his 
accession to the throne. Artist: Mohana. Ramayana, Freer 
Gallery of Art 07.721, f. 69b. Courtesy of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC. 


ice painters with training in the imperial atelier 
before they moved on to take employment with 
other patrons. 

It is appropriate here to mention a discovery 
which alters the chronology of this transitional 
period by placing the date of the completion of 
the Ramayana well after 1598. Folio ia of the 
Ramayana bears a note which establishes ‘Abd al- 
Rahim as the patron and 996/1587-88 and 1007/ 
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1 598-99 as the dates of the inception and comple¬ 
tion of the manuscript. 20 However, the date 1006/ 
1597-98 appears below the border of a painting 
early in the manuscript (f. 92a), thus dispelling at 
least the notion of a consecutive execution of 
illumination. But folio 244a provides conclusive 
evidence for a revised dating of the entire manu¬ 
script, for along with the name of the artist Qasim 
on the painting itself is the date 1012/1603-04 
(Fig. 30). 21 These dates call into question the reli¬ 
ability of the flyleaf note and establish a later date 
for the earliest document of an independent sub¬ 
imperial atelier. 

THE 1616-17 RAZMNAMA 

The circumstances of the 1616-17 Razmnama are a 
less problematic issue, for its artists and date point 
clearly to ‘Abd al-Rahim as the patron. Together 
with other manuscripts similarly associated with 
‘Abd al-Rahim, the 1616-17 Razmnama provides 
a key to the artists working in the commander-in- 
chief’s atelier. Several Razmnama artists figure in 
the Ramayana and the Deutsche Bibliothek Kham- 
sa of Amir Khusrau, but further research is nec¬ 
essary to assess the stylistic connections between 
their quite different paintings. 22 More direct 
comparative material may be found in the many 
ascribed paintings of the British Library Shahnama 
dated 1025/1616-17 (Fig. 31). 23 Banavari is the 
leading artist of the Shahnama with 27 miniatures, 
while Qasim and Shamal follow with 23 and 22 
works respectively. Kamal has contributed 10 
paintings, but Fazl, the chief artist of the 1616-17 
Razmnama , is conspicuously absent. 

Nine paintings are ascribed to Fazl in the 1616- 
17 Razmnama, three of which bear his name on the 
painting itself. From these paintings we can at¬ 
tribute another twelve to him. Easily the most 
distinctive hand in the manuscript, Fazl often uses 
broad zones of color to set off his forms. Branches 
and finger-like roots cut ornamental shapes against 
this ground; smaller trees often bend sharply to 
the side. Outcrops with clear facets erupt from the 
ground at similar angles. Small conical mounds 
rise somewhat more gently. Wiry streams flow 
across many of these habitats, above which small 
clusters of buildings are precariously perched. 
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Fig. 30. Rama slays the demon Maharaksa. Artist: Qasim. 
Dated 1012/1603-04. Ramayana . 26.8 X 14 cm. Freer 
Gallery of Art 07.721, f. 244a. Courtesy of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC. 


Fazl’s figures display almost uniformly angular 
features. The men have tightly drawn mouths and 
thin mustaches, the women strong noses and nar¬ 
row-set eyes. A number of warriors exhibit flar¬ 
ing hips, a detail which gives their bodies a pecu¬ 
liar bulbous quality. 

To the five paintings ascribed to Qasim, we can 
add another four on stylistic grounds. Qasim’s 
landscapes are more stable and conventionally or¬ 
ganized than are Fazl’s. Broad-topped rocks sepa- 
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Fig. 31. Kai Khusrau talks to Rustum and Zal when he 
appoints Lahrasp as his successor. Artist: Shamal. Dated 
1025/1616-17. Shahnama. 10.2 X 10.6 cm. British Library 
Add. 5600, f. 274a. By permission of the British Library. 


rate the area reserved for action from the flat ex¬ 
panse of sky. Lively fowl punctuate the rippled 
surface of the streams that traverse the open spaces. 
Qasim’s figures display a great range in facial 
types. Many are characterized by full cheeks, while 
others in three-quarter view are marked by bal¬ 
loon-like visages. Qasim also employs leonine 
capitals in two of his architectural settings. 

Kamal’s work is quite similar. Rivers course 
over his landscapes, but do so in regular channels 
with low banks. Although certain outcrops rise 
dizzily, a more typical feature of Kamal’s terrain is 
a series of wide, interlocking rock units with light 
contours; these are usually dotted with smaller 
stones of similar composition. Three of the six 


paintings ascribed and attributed to him have been 
marred by the corrosive effects of green pigment. 
Some of Kamal’s figures exhibit tightly drawn 
eyes and noses, but many more have large faces 
with springing brows, wide-open eyes, and aqui¬ 
line noses. 

‘Abdullah and Mushfiq have provided the 
paintings that date the 1616-17 Razmnama. Sha¬ 
mal and Yusuf‘All have a single work each, while 
Banavari almost certainly contributed to the man¬ 
uscript as well. 

CONCLUSION 

The results of this investigation lead me to pro¬ 
pose the following preliminary conclusions. First, 
the relative homogeneity of style within each pro¬ 
fusely illustrated manuscript of the late sixteenth 
century points up the centralized organization of 
these projects. Although most artists developed 
idiosyncratic features by which one can recognize 
their work, they readily modulated the structure, 
compositional density, and even the quality of 
their paintings to accord with the prevailing stan¬ 
dards of each project. 

Second, while we do not know what combina¬ 
tion of factors determined these standards, our 
present knowledge suggests that patronage played 
a minor role. The introduction of‘Abd al-Rahim 
as a patron in this series of Razmnama manuscripts 
forces us to re-evaluate the extent to which Akbar 
and ‘Abd al-Rahim actually affected the character 
of their copies. Far from reflecting the different 
interests of two men, the Jaipur manuscript and 
the 1616-17 Razmnama are more closely related to 
each other in subject than either is to the 1598 
Razmnama. 

Finally, we may conclude that contempora¬ 
neity and a common origin in the imperial atelier 
did not make one illustrated copy of a text a direct 
model for subsequent ones. There is more than 
originality at issue here, for the cohesiveness of 
each manuscript underscores the importance of 
the study of codicological elements in establishing 
new kinds of connections between manuscripts 
and their illustrations. Further research into the 
relationship of text and image in various kinds of 
Mughal manuscripts will offer new insight into 
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the formulation of imagery, the adaptation of 
standard compositions and conventions to new 
subjects, and the gradual emancipation of the im¬ 
age from a literary context. 


APPENDIX A 

Reconstruction of the 1598 Razmnama 


Preface 

1. Hindu and Muslim scholars gather to render the 
Mahabharata. Artist: Dhanu. Free Library of Phil¬ 
adelphia (hereafter Phila.) M18. 19.5 X 10.8 cm. 
Sotheby Parke Bernet sale of 25 October 1921 
(hereafter 1921 sale) no. 269a. 

Adiparva 

2. While Uttarika is in the river, the snake king Ta- 
ksaka, disguised as a mendicant, steals the ear¬ 
rings given to the sage by Pausya’s queen. Artist: 
Asa. Ashmolean Museum (hereafter Ash.) 1978. 
2591. 20 X 10.5 cm. 1921 sale no. 226. Published: 
Eastern Ceramics and Other Works of Art from the 
Collection of Gerald Reitlinger (hereafter Eastern 
Ceramics) (Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, 1981), 
no. 404. 

3. The gods and asuras churn the ocean. Artist: Fat- 
tu. Phila. M15. 19.7 X 14.4 cm. 1921 sale no. 
274. 

4. Janamejaya performs the snake sacrifice. Mu¬ 
seum and Picture Gallery, Baroda (hereafter Ba- 
roda) cat. no. 198/22. 20 x 9.9 cm. 

5. Yayati installs his son Puru on the throne. Artist: 
Bhavanl. Royal Ontario Museum 923 . 4 . 83 . 19.8 
X 10.1 cm. 1921 sale no. 232 . Published: M. 
Beach, Reflections of India (Toronto: Royal On¬ 
tario Museum, 1979 ), no. 8 . 

6. Pandu slays Kindama, a brahman who appeared 
in the form of a deer. Artist: Husayn. Baroda cat. 
no. 198/24. 18.6 x 10.6 cm. 

7. Drupada battles Arjuna. Artists: Bhagavata, 
faces by Simha. Collection of Sir Hirji Jehangir. 
19.5 X 12.8 cm. Published: K. Khandalavala and 
M. Chandra, Miniatures and Sculptures from the 
Collection of the Late Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bom¬ 
bay: Prince of Wales Museum, 1965), fig. 6. 

8. Drupada holds a sacrifice for a son to destroy 
Drona. Artist: Surjana.‘Baroda cat. no. 198/21. 
19.7 X 10.2 cm. Published: E. Cohn-Wiener, 
Miniatures of a Razm Nameh of Akbar’s Time, 
Indian Arts and Letters , n.s. 12 (1938): fig. 2. 
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9. Yaja and Upayaja perform a sacrifice which re¬ 
sults in the emergence of Dhrstadyumna from 
the fire. Artist: Bilal Habshi (?). Location un¬ 
known. 1921 sale no. 256b. Published: Maggs 
(London), Bibliotheca Asiatica, no. 452 (1924), no. 
252L 

10. Arjuna competes for DraupadI at her sva- 
y amvara. Artist: Banavari Khurd. Chester 
Beatty Library Ms. 55.1. 21.6 X 14.3 cm. 

11. The Sarngaka birds survive the burning of the 
Khandava forest. Artist: Dhanu. Phila. M23. 
20.1 X 10.5 cm. 1921 sale no. 222. 

Sabhaparva 

12. Yudhisthira consults his brothers, Vyasa, and 
Dhaumya about the rajasuya sacrifice. Artist: 
Kalamldasa. Victoria and Albert Museum (here¬ 
after V&A) Circ. 244-1922. 19.9 X 10.3 cm. 
1921 sale no. 220. 

13. Krsna beheads Sisupala for his 100 insults to 
Yudhisthira, Bhisma, and himself at the time of 
Yudhisthira’s installation. Artist: Jamshld. Ba¬ 
roda cat. no. 198/27. 21.9 X 12.2 cm. Published: 
P. Banerjee, The Life of Krishna in Indian Art 
(New Delhi: National Museum, 1978), fig. 233. 

14. After Yudhisthira lost his possessions, brothers, 
and Draupadi in a game of dice, Duhsasana at¬ 
tempts to disrobe Draupadi in public. Artist: 
Simha, son of Suradasa. Phila. M28. 19.7 X 11 
cm. 1921 sale no. 204. 

Vanaparva 

15. Yudhisthira and Draupadi give away their pos¬ 
sessions to brahmans. Artist: Sravana. Phila. 
Mio. 22.5 X 12 cm. 

16. Krsna kills Salva, who by magic had revealed the 
head of Vasudeva. Artist: Lohanga. Location un¬ 
known. 19.9 X 10.2 cm. 1921 sale no. 265. Pub¬ 
lished: Sotheby 7 July 1980, lot 116. 

17. Arjuna fights with Siva. Artist: Ramadasa. Col¬ 
lection of Sir Hirji Jehangir. 

18. Nala and DamayantI bid farewell after Nala 
ruined the family by gambling. Artist: Govinda. 
India Office Library (hereafter IOL) Add. Or. 
2776. 19.2 X 9.7 cm. 1921 sale no. 216. Pub¬ 
lished: T. Falk and M. Archer, Indian Miniatures 
from the India Office Library (London: Sotheby 
Parke Bernet, 1981), no. 13L 

19. Nala and Damayanti rest in a field. Artist: 
Madhu. Location unknown. Listed: 1921 sale no. 
254. 

20. Damayanti kneels before the queen mother of the 
Cedis. Artist: Bhagavana, son of Tara. Location 
unknown. Listed: 1921 sale no. 217. 
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21. Nala sets out with his entourage. Artist: Husayn 
‘Ali. Location unknown. 1921 sale no. 235. 

22. Agni and Indra come as a hawk and a pigeon to 
test Usinara. Artist: Payaga. Baroda cat. no. 198/ 
31. 23.6 X 14.1 cm. 1921 sale no. 223. Published: 
E. Wellesz, Mughal Painting at Burlington 
House, Burlington Magazine (February 1948): 44. 

23. Bhima tries to lift Hanuman’s tail. Artist: Asa. 
Phila. M20. 19.7 X 9.8 cm. 1921 sale no. 241a. 

24. Brahmans give a salver of flowers to Pariksit. 
Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur 
A.G. 1490. 21.5 X 13 cm. 

25. Susobhana offers a floral garland to Pariksit. 
Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur 
A.G. 1490 (verso). 21.5 x 13 cm. Published: A. 
Das, Treasures of Indian Painting from the Maharaja 
Sawai Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur. Series Two 
(Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum 
Trust, 1978), pi. 2. 

26. Indradyumna talks to the tortoise Akupara to 
establish his own age. Artist: Surjana. Baroda 
cat. no. 198/19. 19.4 X 10 cm. 

27. Having obtained the boon from Madhu and 
Kaitabha that he should slay them, but only in an 
absolutely uncovered place, Visnu kills the da- 
navas on his thighs and recovers the Vedas. Art¬ 
ist: Ahmad Kashmiri. Baroda cat. no. 198/1.20.6 
X 12.7 cm. 1921 sale no. 221. 

28. Bharata begs Rama, Slta, and Laksmana to return 
from exile. Artist: Makara. Phila. M16. 19.2 X 
9.6 cm. 1921 sale no. 214. 

29. Bharata shoots an arrow at Hanuman. Artist: 
Bhagavana. Location unknown. 19.7 X 10.5 cm. 
1921 sale no. 265. Published: Sotheby 7 July 
1980, lot 114. 

30. The monkeys construct a bridge to Lanka. Art¬ 
ists: Sravana, faces by Simha. Phila. Mi 1. 19.7 X 
9.9 cm. 1921 sale no. 274a. 

31. Sita endures the fire ordeal to demonstrate her 
purity. Artist: Govinda. Location unknown. 
1921 sale no. 210. Published: Maggs, Bibliotheca 
Asiatica , no. 452 (1924), no. 252c. 

32. Yudhisthira answers the questions of a yaksa so 
that his brothers may be restored to life. Artist: 
Sadiq. IOL Add. Or. 2778. 20.5 X 12.7 cm. 1921 
sale no. 236b. 

Virataparva 

33. The Pandavas and Draupadi make their way to 
the palace of Virata. Artist: Da’ud. Listed: 1921 
sale no. 206. 

Udyogaparva 

34. Salya listens to the acclaim of trumpets and 
drums. Artist: Sadiq. IOL Add. Or. 2777. 21.9 X 


12.6 cm. 1921 sale no. 263a. Published: Falk and 
Archer, Indian Miniatures , no. 13ii. 

35. Dhrtarastra summons Sanjaya. Artist: Da’ud, 
brother of Daulat. Phila. M29. 20 X 10.8 cm. 

36 . At the request of Narada and Matall, Indra grants 
the boon of immortality to Sumukha, the grand¬ 
son of Aryaka. Artist: BulaqI. Baroda cat. no. 
198 / 3 . 22.2 X 13.7 cm. 

37. After the Pandavas learn that Bhisma has been 
chosen to lead the Kauravas, Balarama arrives in 
the Pandava camp and embraces Yudhisthira. 
Artist: Hajjl. IOL Add. Or. 2783. 20.7 X n cm. 
Published: Falk and Archer, Indian Miniatures , 
no. 13 viii. 

38. Dhrtarastra asks Sanjaya about the state of the 
Pandava army. Artist: Ibrahim. IOL Add. Or. 
2779. 19.8 X 10.6 cm. 1921 sale no. 228. 

39. Duryodhana receives Krsna and the Pandavas. 
Artist: Salih Kashmiri. Location unknown. 20.3 
X 13 cm. 1921 sale no. 229. Published: Sotheby 7 
July 1980, lot 117. 

40. Bhisma and Parasurama prepare to battle over 
Amba. Artist: Asa, son of Mahesa. Phila. M30. 
19.8 X 11 cm. 1921 sale no. 242a. 

Bhismaparva 

41. Convinced by Krsna of his duty to fight, Arjuna 
directs his chariot toward Bhisma. Artist: Bande, 
son of Karama Canda. British Museum (here¬ 
after BM) 1921 11—15 012. 21.1 X 15.2 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: A. Dallapiccola (ed.), Krishna: The Divine 
Lover (New York: C.H.P. Editions, 1982), fig. 
86 . 

42. Bhima leads the Pandavas against the Kauravas 
on the first day of battle. Phila. M26. 20 X 11.3 
cm. 1921 sale no. 257b. 

43. Bhima strikes Salya with a mace. Artist: Ibrahim 
Kahar. IOL Add. Or. 2780. 22.5 X 14.8 cm. 1921 
sale no. 253a. Published: Falk and Archer, Indian 
Miniatures , no. 13V. 

44. On the fifth day of battle, Drona attacks Satyaki 
while Bhima and the other Pandavas engage 
Duroydhana. Artist: Ibrahim Kahar. Phila. M14. 
20.1 X 12.3 cm. 1921 sale no. 243a. 

45. Cekitana gives battle to Krpa. Artist: Jamshid. 
Collection of Sir Hirji Jehangir. 

46. Bhima and Ghatotkacha fight Duryodhana and 
Asvatthama and destroy the former’s chariot. 
V&A I.S. 459-1950. 24.5 X 15 cm. 

47. Arjuna combats Krpa. Artist: Bhora. Royal On¬ 
tario Museum 924.12.142. 22.8 X 13.9cm. 1921 
sale no. 267a. Published: Beach, Reflections of In¬ 
dia, no. 9. 

48. Arjuna kills Jay adratha. Artist: ‘Ali Gujarati. Lo¬ 
cation unknown. Listed: 1921 sale no. 271. 
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Dronaparva 

49. Robbers tear asunder Raja Srnjaya’s son, Suva- 
rnasthlvin, whose execra were gold. Artist: Bu- 
laqi. Baroda cat. no. 198/14. 18.8 X 10.6 cm. 

50. Arjuna swoons upon hearing of Abhimanyu’s 
death. Artist: Ramadasa. Location unknown. 
Listed: 1921 sale no. 252. 

51 . Asvatthama fires the Narayana weapon at the 
Pandavas, who submit so that the fire will sub¬ 
side. Artist: Asa. Phila. M9. 19.7 X 13.3 cm. 
1921 sale no. 269b. Figure 5. 

52. Bhima fights Asvatthama on foot. Location un¬ 
known. Listed: 1921 sale no. 272. 


Kamaparva 

53. After his son Mahavlra is slain, the Ahga king 
resumes the battle against Nakula and Sahadeva. 
Artist: Mohana, son of Banavari. Ash. 1978.2594. 
24 X 15 cm. Published: Eastern Ceramics, no. 407. 
Figure 28. 

54. The Kauravas come to the aid of Duryodhana in 
the battle against Yudhisthira. Baroda cat. no. 
198 / 32 . 19.8 X 13.6 cm. Published: M. Bussagli, 
Indian Miniatures (New Delhi: Macmillan, 1978 ), 
fig. 17. 

5 5. Duryodhana visits Salya to enlist him as his char¬ 
ioteer. Artist: Kamal, son of Khema. V&A Circ. 
243-1922. 22.1X12.8 cm. Figure 27. 

56. Kama’s true nature is revealed when he endures 
Indra piercing his thigh as a worm so that the 
sleeping Parasurama would not be disturbed. 
Artist: Jagajlvana. Location unknown. Listed: 
1921 sale no. 218. 

5 7. After an exchange of insults, Kama grapples with 
Yudhisthira. Artist: Makara. BM 1921 11-15 
013 . 20.3 X 11.5 cm. 

58. Bhima slaughters 700 elephants with his mace. 
Artist: Asa, son of Mahesa. Phila. M25. 20.1 X 

11.7 cm. 1921 sale no. 242b. 

59. Susarma looses the Suparna weapon, which in¬ 
vokes Garuda in the battle against Arjuna. Artist: 
Madhu Gujarati. Baroda cat. no. 198/8. 24.2 X 

14.4 cm. 1921 sale no. 215. Figure 8. 

60. Krpa slays Suketu. Artist: Husayn ‘Ali, son of 
Qabil. Royal Ontario Museum 923.4.82. 20 X 

13.4 cm. 1921 sale no. 246b. Published: Beach, 
Reflections of India, no. 7. 

61 . Krsna reconciles Yudhisthira and Arjuna. Artist: 
Fattu. Ash. 1978 . 2590 . 22 X 13 cm. 1921 sale no. 
250 . Published: Eastern Ceramics, no. 403 . 

62 . Kama slays the Kaikeya prince Visoka in the bat¬ 
tle against Dhrstadyumna and Satanlka. Artist: 
Khemana. Phila. M12. 20.2 X 13 cm. 


63. Arjuna sets Kama’s arrow alight. Artist: Kamal. 
Location unknown. Listed: 1921 sale no. 244. 

64. Arjuna beheads Kama with an arijalika weapon. 
Location unknown. Listed: 1921 sale no. 273. 

65. Bhima slays 25,000 archers led by Duryodhana. 
Artist: Asa, son of Mahesa. Phila. M21. 20.9 X 

12.7 cm. 1921 sale no. 241b. 

66. After slaying Kama, Arjuna presents himself to 
Yudhisthira. Prince of Wales Museum of West¬ 
ern India (hereafter PWM) 43.23. 23 X 12.5 cm. 

Salyaparva 

67. Nakula kills Kama’s son, Citrasena. Artist: Ja¬ 
mal, son of Kamal al-DIn. IOL Add. Or. 2781. 

24.7 X 14.5 cm. Published: Falk and Archer, In¬ 
dian Miniatures, no. I3vi. 

68. Yudhisthira slays Salya with a dart forged by 
Tvastr. Location unknown. Listed: 1921 sale no. 
272. 

69. A hunter informs Bhima of Duryodhana’s hiding 
place in Lake Dvaipayana. PWM 43.37. 21.3 X 

11.5 cm. 

70. Bhima engages Duryodhana in a battle of maces. 
Artist: attributed to Madhu, son of Devajyu Gu¬ 
jarati. PWM 43.27. 28 X 16.2 cm. Published: A. 
Das, Dawn of Mughal Painting (Bombay: Vakils, 
1982), pi. 13. 

71. Bhima smashes Duryodhana’s thigh. Artist: 
Madhu, son of Devajyu Gujarati. PWM 43.31. 

24.8 X 15.4 cm. Figure 13. 

72. As the gods lament Duryodhana’s demise, Krsna 
responds to Duryodhana’s complaint about 
Bhima’s illegal blow. PWM 43.30. 28.5 X 16.2 
cm. Figure 14. 

Sauptikaparva 

73. Asvatthama massacres the sleeping princes in the 
Pandava camp. Artist: Dhanu. Location un¬ 
known. Listed: 1921 sale no. 270. 

74. Kali appears in the Pandava camp. Artist: Bhora. 
Fogg Art Museum 1969.172. 29.5 X 16 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: E. Schroeder, The Troubled Image, in K. 
B. Iyer (ed.), Art and Thought (London: Luzac, 
1947 ), %• 7 - 

Striparva 

75. Draupadi and the Pandavas meet Gandharl. Art¬ 
ist: Khemana. Baroda cat. no. 198/23. 23.9 X 

13.8 cm. 1921 sale no. 205. Published: L. Ashton 
(ed.), The Arts of India and Pakistan, a Commemo¬ 
rative Catalogue of the Exhibition Held at the Royal 
Academy of Art, 1947-8 (London: Faber and Fa¬ 
ber, 1950), pi. 125. 

76. Dhrtarastra crushes the iron statue that Krsna had 
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commanded to be brought in Bhima’s stead. Art¬ 
ist: Simha. Phila. M24. 26.6 X 14.8 cm. 

Santiparva 

77. In the presence of Raja Prthu, the earth assumes 
the form of a cow being milked. Artist: Jagaji- 
vana. The Art Complex, Duxbury, Mass., PIM- 
3.8X5 in. 1921 sale no. 268. Published: L. Wy¬ 
man and B. Mohit, A Sixteenth Century Gesture 
Towards Peaceful Coexistence, Boston University 
Graduate Journal 7 (1958): 12-13. 

78. After Bhisma discourses on a king’s duty to pro¬ 
tect his subjects, the Pandavas and Kauravas as¬ 
sembled around him weep and honor him. PWM 
43 . 39 . 20.6 X 13.4 cm. 

79. Bhisma instructs Yudhisthira on the subject of 
the four varnas. Artist: Jamal, son of Muvafiq. 
Ash. 1978.2589. 23 X 13.5 cm. 1921 sale no. 224. 
Published: Eastern Ceramics , no. 402. 

80. Mandhatr discourses on the duties of ksatriyas 
with Visnu, who appears in the form of Indra. 
Artists: Sadiq, faces by Manohara. Ash. 1978.- 
2592. 24 X 14 cm. Published: Eastern Ceramics , 
no. 405. 

81 . Brhaspati describes the evils of anarchy to Vasu- 
manas. Artist: Bhagavana. Phila. M33. 25 X 14.3 
cm. 1921 sale no. 227 . 

82. By way of explaining the pre-eminence of a 
king’s priest in protecting the good, Bhisma re¬ 
lates that the four varnas emerged from Brahma’s 
head, arms, thighs, and feet. Artist: Husayn ‘Ali. 
V&A Circ. 242-1922. 22.7 X 13.4 cm. Published: 
I. Stchoukine, La Peinture Indienne a I’Epoque des 
Grands Moghols (Paris: Leroux, 1929), pi. 73b. 

83. Kalakavrkslya waits at the outer gate of Ksema- 
darsin’s court. Artist: Dhanavanta. Location un¬ 
known. 25.5 X 15.2 cm. Published: Galerie 
Nouveau Drouot, Miniatures Orientates, 24 June 
1982, lot 64. 

84. Kalakavrksiya advises Ksemadarsin about the 
treachery in his kingdom. Artist: Jado, son of 
Dhanu. Phila. M32. 20.2 X 10.6 cm. 1921 sale 
no. 240a. 

85. Utathya explains to Mandhatr that if a king fails 
to act righteously, ominous stars appear as por¬ 
tents of destruction. Artist: Dhanu. Baroda cat. 
no. 198/11. 20.9 X 11 cm. 1921 sale no. 213. 

86. Bhisma instructs Yudhisthira that by honoring 
mother, father, and preceptor one gains merit in 
all three worlds. Artist: Asa Kahar. Phila. M22. 
22.8 X 12.5 cm. 1921 sale no. 220. 

87. Gariga explains to the ocean why unyielding trees 
are uprooted and reeds are not. Artist: Ibrahim 
Kahar. Phila. M13. 23.5 X 12.5 cm. 1921 sale no. 
212. 


88. Raja VIryadyumna asks the sage Tanu about his 
son Bhuridyumna, who had disappeared while 
hunting in the mountains. Artist: Dhanu. Phila. 
M17. 20.2 X 10.6 cm. 1921 sale no. 236. Figure 
26. 

89. Raja Brahmadatta beholds his son playing with 
one of the offspring of the bird Pujanl. Artist: 
Siru, son ofNahara (?). Location unknown. 20.3 
X 11.2 cm. 1921 sale no. 219. Published: Sotheby 
7July 1980, lot 115. 

90. Narada converses with a salmali tree, which 
claimed that it was stronger than the wind. Art¬ 
ist: Ramadasa. Keir Collection. 20.4 X 11.8 cm. 
1921 sale no. 231. Published: B. Robinson, E. 
Grube, G. Meredith-Owens, and R. Skelton, Is¬ 
lamic Painting and the Arts of the Book (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1976), (India) no. 45. 

91. Yudhisthira asks his brothers and Vidura about 
the precedence they assign to virtue, wealth, and 
desire. Artist: Ibrahim Kahar. Location un¬ 
known. 23.9 X 13.6 cm. Published: Sotheby 2 
July 1984, lot 103. 

92. A brahman well-versed in the Vedas converses 
with his son Medhavin, who adheres to the reli¬ 
gion of emancipation. Artist: Kanha. Collection 
ofDr. William Ehrenfeld. 18.6 X 11.1 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: E. Binney, Indian Miniatures from the Col¬ 
lection of Edwin Binney, 3rd: Mughal and Deccani 
Schools (Portland, OR: Portland Art Museum, 
1973), no. 25a. 

93. Bhisma instructs Yudhisthira about the qualities 
of the soul and understanding. Artist: Bhavani. 
Baroda cat. no. 198/16. 20.6 X 1 1.4 cm. 

94. Indra and the gods arrive to escort to heaven Raja 
Iksvaku and the brahman who had gained great 
merit from his recitation of Gayatri. Artist: 
Dhanu. Phila. M19. 22.5 X 10.7 cm. 1921 sale 
no. 257a. 

95. Bali converses with Indra. National Museum 
58.20/17. 22.2 X 14.1 cm. Published: M. Bus- 
sagli, 3,000 Years of Indian Art (New York: 
Abrams, 1971), fig. 375. 

96. Vyasa discourses with Suka about the essence of 
the Vedas. Artist: Parasa. Baroda cat. no. 198/5. 
23.8 X 12.7 cm. 

97. Gautama, who impulsively ordered his son Ci- 
rakarin to kill his mother Ahalya, returns home 
to find that his reflective son has not yet done the 
impulsive deed. Artist: Mohana, son ofBana- 
vari. Brooklyn Museum 1983.444. 25 X 13.7cm. 
1921 sale no. 264a. Published: S. Czuma, Indian 
Art from the George P. Bickford Collection (Cleve¬ 
land: Cleveland Museum of Art, 1975), no. 46. 

98. The cloud Kundadhara appears before a brahman 
to whom he had granted virtue as a reward for his 
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devotion. Artist: Salih Kashmiri. Phila. M27. 
22.6 X 13.6 cm. 

99. In order to free Indra from the stain of brahmani- 
cide, Brahma divides the sin into four parts, 
which Agni, the trees, the apsaras, and the waters 
accept. PWM 43.10. 20.8 X 12.9 cm. Published: 
Tata Services Diary (Bombay, 1975), pi. 4. 

100. VIrabhadra, an emanation of Siva’s wrath, de¬ 
stroys the sacrifice of Daksa. Artist: Jamshid. Lo¬ 
cation unknown. Published: Maggs, Bibliotheca 
Asiatica , no. 452 (1924), no. 252I1. 

101. Parasara discourses withjanaka about the duties 
of the four vamas. Artist: Bahana. Baroda cat. 
no. 198/28. 20 X 11.6 cm. 1921 sale no. 249a. 

102. Three asuras, Desire, Wrath, and Greed, assail 
the devatas and dlvs until the latter overcome 
them with the aid of Siva. PWM 43 . 34 . 24.6 X 14 
cm. Published: A. Farooqi, Art of India and Persia 
(Delhi: B.R. Publishing Corp., 1979), pi. 47. 

103. Bhisma instructs Yudhisthira in the principles of 
the Sankhya system of philosophy. Artist: Fattu. 
Phila. M31. 22.5 X 11.7 cm. 1921 sale no. 209. 

104. Sulabha, a female yogin, appears before Dhar- 
madhvaja to learn the extent of his renowned 
knowledge. Artist: Qabil. IOL Add. Or. 2782. 
19.2 X 9.7 cm. 1921 sale no. 248a. Published: 
Falk and Archer, Indian Miniatures , no. I3vii. 

105. Narada asks Suka to explicate certain passages of 
the Vedas. Artist: Bhora. V&A I.S. 457-1950. 24 
X 13.5 cm. 

106. Vyasa and his disciples observe Suka fly through 
the air like a ball of fire. Artist: Banavari Khurd. 
V&A I.S. 121-1955. 20.2 X 10.8 cm. 1921 sale 
no.251b. 

107. Narada comes upon Narayana and Nara at their 
hermitage at Badari. PWM 43.26. 25.7 X 13.2 
cm. 

108. Cursed by rsis for agreeing with the gods that 
animal sacrifices should be made, Vasu Upari- 
cara sinks below the surface of the earth. PWM 
43.28. 26 X 13.6 cm. 

109 . Visnu appears in the horse-headed form of Ha- 
yagriva and embraces Brahma, who then creates 
the world. National Museum 58 . 20 / 18 . 28.7 X 
15.5 cm. 

110. Bhisma instructs Yudhisthira in the recognition 
of the jivatman and the dharmatman. Artist: 
Ahmad Kashmiri. Ash. 1978.2593. 22 X 15 cm. 
1921 sale no. 268b. Published: Eastern Ceramics, 
no. 405. 

Anusasanaparva 

hi. The compassionate parrot explains to Indra why 
he has remained in a tree withered by poison. 
Artist: Hajji. Baroda cat. no. 198 / 4 . 20.2 X 11.1 
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cm. Published: Cohn-Wiener, Miniatures of a 
Razm Nameh of Akbar’s Time, fig. 5. 

112. Resting on his bed of arrows, Bhisma recounts 
the story of his birth. Artist: Ramadasa. BM 1930 
7-1601.24.2 X 14.1 cm. Published: Dallapiccola 
(ed.), Krishna: The Divine Lover, fig. 94. 

113. Raja Divodasa of Kasi addresses his son Pratar- 
dana. Artist: Bhavani (?). Baroda cat. no. 198/9. 
25.4 X 15.4 cm. 

114 . Vipula protects Ruci, the wife of his preceptor 
Devasarma, by occupying her body. Artist: Ba¬ 
navari Khurd. Baroda cat. no. 198 / 12 . 20.7 X 9.9 
cm. 

115. Cyavana remains in the water at the confluence of 
the Ganga and Yamuna until he is caught in the 
fishermen’s nets. Artist: Bulaqi, son of Hoshang. 
Private collection. 26.7 X 15.3 cm. Published: S. 
C. Welch, Early Mughal Miniature Paintings 
from Two Private Collections Shown at the 
Fogg Art Museum, Ars Orientalis 3 (1959): fig. 6. 

116. Upon hearing of the merits accrued by gifts of 
land, Rama Jamadagni gives the whole earth to 
Kasyapa. Artist: Fattu. Baroda cat. no. 198/6. 

24.3 X 12.9 cm. 

117. Bhisma relates to Yudhisthira the discourse be¬ 
tween Narada and DevakI about constellations 
auspicious for gift-giving. Artist: Kanhara. 
PWM 26.4705. 25.5 X 14.5 cm. 

118. Bhisma discourses with Yudhisthira about the 
merits of giving sesame seeds, water, lamps, and 
gems. Artist: Payaga. Baroda cat. no. 198/13. 

21.4 X 13.1 cm. 

119 . Daksa’s daughter, the cow Surabhl, gives birth 
to calves from whose mouths the froth of soma 
falls upon Siva and who turn various colors at 
Siva’s glance. PWM 26 . 4706 . 20.8 X 12.7 cm. 

120. Bhisma recounts the discourse between Manu 
and Suvarna on the merits of gifts of flowers and 
light. Baroda cat. no. 198/26. 27.8 X 15.3 cm. 

121. Bhaglratha explains to Brahma that his vow of 
fasting enabled him to transcend the world of 
gods. Artist: Dhanu. Baroda cat. no. 198/29. 
20.1 X 10.5 cm. 

122. Enumerating the merits of observing fasts during 
the various months, Bhisma relates that he who 
abstains from one meal every day in Margasirsa 
and feeds many brahmans will be freed of all sin. 
Artist: Bahana. Baroda cat. no. 198 / 17 . 27.7 X 15 
cm. Published: Cohn-Wiener, Miniatures of a 
Razm Nameh of Akbar’s Time, fig. 3. 

123. Vyasa converses with the worm. Keir Collec¬ 
tion. 20 X 11.5 cm. Published: Robinson et al., 
Islamic Painting and the Arts of the Book, (India) no. 
4 6 * 

124. Bhisma enumerates Visnu’s 1,000 names, which 
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includes his appellation as vanquisher of Ganesa 
and other daityas. Artist: Narayana. Baroda cat. 
no. 198/7. 19.1 X 12.9 cm. Published: Banerjee, 
The Life of Krishna in Indian Art , fig. 221. 

125. Dattatreya grants Arjuna Kartavlrya four boons, 
including that of 1,000 arms on the day of battle. 
Artist: Jagajivana. Baroda cat. no. 198/15. 26.7 X 
14 cm. 

126. Pondering why wealth does not necessarily fol¬ 
low effort, Yudhisthira observes that just as no 
man would fail to acquire learning if it guaran¬ 
teed success, so too does one live until his ap¬ 
pointed time even if pierced by hundreds of ar¬ 
rows. Artist: FIruz, son of Sambul. Baroda cat. 
no. 198/25. 20.8 X 11.1 cm. 

Asvamedhikaparva 

127. Vyasa tells Krsna and the Pandavas where to ob¬ 
tain the horse for the sacrifice. Artist: Mohana, 
son of Banavari. British Library (hereafter BL) 
Or. 12076, f. 4b. 21.2 X 12.7 cm. 1921 sale no. 
203. 

128. Bhima discovers the white horse while watching 
the army of Yauvanasva from above the city of 
Bhadravati. Artist: Narayana Khurd. BL Or. 
12076, f. 7b. 21 X 12.2 cm. 

129. Bhima arrives at Dvaraka to invite Krsna to the 
asvamedha, but Krsna, who is with his wife Sa- 
tyabhama, pretends not to hear. Artist: Bhavani. 
BL Or. 12076, f. 13b. 21.6 X 11.4 cm. 

130. The white horse is taken to the zananeh so that 
the women can see it. Artist: Bhagavana. BL Or. 
12076, f. 17a. 23 X 14.1 cm. Published: J. Losty, 
The Art of the Book in India (London: British Li¬ 
brary Board, 1982), p. 103. 

131. Anusalva, who had stolen the horse, is forced by 
Vrsaketu to bow before Yudhisthira and Krsna. 
Artist: Lohanga. BL Or. 12076, f. 20a. 20.2 X 
11.2 cm. 

132. Arjuna attempts to quench the fire that Agni cre¬ 
ated to help his father-in-law, Niladhvaja, in his 
battle against Arjuna. Artist: Ahmad Kashmiri. 
BL Or. 12076, f. 23b. 22 X 13.2 cm. Figure 18. 

133. Arjuna and his men attempt to free the white 
horse from the rock. Artist: Banavari Khurd. BL 
Or. 12076, f. 26b. 26.3 X 13.7 cm. 

134. Suratha, the second son of Raja Hamsadhvaja, 
challenges Arjuna after the death of his brother 
Sudhanva. Artist: Asa, son of Mahesa. BL Or. 
12076, f. 35b. 22.6 X 12.8 cm. 

135. Arjuna spurns Babhruvahana. Artist: Khema. 
BL Or. 12076, f. 44a. 21.1 X 12.9 cm. Figure 21. 

136. Rama’s servant listens to the quarrel of the dhobi 
and his wife. Artist: Da’ud, brother of Daulat. 
BL Or. 12076, f. 48a. 20.3 X 11.3 cm. Published: 


G. Meredith-Owens and R. Pinder-Wilson, A 
Persian Translation of the Mahabharata, British 
Museum Quarterly 20 (2) (1956): pi. 19. 

137. Laksmana prays for the recovery of Sita, whom 
he has abandoned in the forest at the order of 
Rama. Artist: Makara. BLOr. 12076, f. 51a. 20.7 
X 11. 7 cm. 

138. Lava and Kusa battle Laksmana and Rama’s 
army. Artist: Makara. Collection of Edwin Bin- 
ney, 3rd. 23.2 X 13.4 cm. Published: Binney, 
Indian Miniatures , no. 25b. 

139. Kusa battles Naga. Artist: Dharmadasa Lunja. 
BL Or. 12076, f. 56a. 21.2 X 13.3 cm. 

140. Kusa and Lava defeat Bharata, Laksmana, and 
the monkey army. Artist: Asa, son of Mahesa. 
BL Or. 12076, f. 62b. 21.3 X 12.8 cm. 

141. Babhruvahana decimates Arjuna’s army. Artist: 
Bulaqi, son of Ghulam ‘Ali. BL Or. 12076, f. 
67a. 23.2 X 13.2 cm. 

142. Babhruvahana descends to Patala to recover the 
gem that will restore Arjuna to life and there 
gives battle to Dhrtarastra, chief of the snake 
army. Artist: Simha. BL Or. 12076, f. 71b. 24.1 
X 13.2 cm. 

143. Tamradhvaja battles Arjuna. Artist: Parasa. BL 
Or. 12076, f. 76a. 22.9 X 13.1 cm. Published: N. 
Titley, Miniatures from Persian Manuscripts (Lon¬ 
don: British Library Board, 1977), pi. 30. Figure 
24. 

144. Viravarma falls from his airborne chariot as 
Hanuman catches hold of the vehicle with his 
tail. Artist: Ibrahim Kahar. BL Or. 12076, f. 80b. 
20.4 X 10.5 cm. 

145. Candrahasa kneels before the Raja of Kuntala af¬ 
ter he has won a victory over the king’s enemies. 
Artist: Kanhara. BL Or. 12076, f. 83b. 21.2 X 
13.2 cm. 

146. Madana explains to Dhrstabuddhi how his 
daughter Visaya came to marry Candrahasa. 
Artist: Dhanu. BL Or. 12076, f. 87b. 20.9 X 10.9 
cm. 

147. Candrahasa sacrifices himself at the temple of 
Candika by cutting off pieces of his flesh and cast¬ 
ing them into the fire. Artist: Qabil, son of 
Maqbul. BL Or. 12076, f. 90b. 26.6 X 14.9 cm. 

148. Krsna tells Bhima of Arjuna’s exploits. Artist: 
Banavari Khurd. BL Or. 12076, f. 95a. 24.5 X 
14.1 cm. 

Asramavasikaparva 

149. Dhrtarastra renounces his kingdom. Artist: 
Hajji. BL Or. 12076, f. 106a. 24.6 X 14.7 cm. 

150. Gandhari supports Dhrtarastra and follows 
KuntI when Dhrtarastra retires to the forest. Art¬ 
ist: Dhanu. BL Or. 12076, f. nob. 14.9 X 10.8 
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cm. Published: Meredith-Owens and Pinder- 
Wilson, A Persian Translation of the Mahabha- 
rata, pi. 20. 

Mausalaparva 

151. Arjuna burns the bodies after the battle of the 
Andhakas and the Yadavas at Prabhasa. Artist: 
Narayana. BL Or. 12076, f. 130b. 20.7 X 12.5 
cm. 

Unidentified Paintings 

152. Bhisma discourses with Yudhisthira. Artist: 
Qabil. Barodacat. no. 198/10. 26.3 X 10.1 cm. 

153. An ascetic blesses a prince. Baroda cat. no. 198/ 
18. 27 X 15 cm. Published: Cohn-Wiener, Minia¬ 
tures of a Razm Nameh of Akbar’s Time, fig. 4. 

154. Siva recounts the story of the farmer who gave 
up his life in sacrifice in order to obtain heaven. 
Artist: Ahmad Kashmiri. Baroda cat. no. 198/20. 
Published: O. Gangoly, Critical Catalogue of the 
Miniature Paintings in the Baroda Museum (Baroda: 
Government Press, 1961), color pi. A. 

155. Yudhisthira, the embodiment of kingly munifi¬ 
cence and other virtues, distributes alms in court. 
Artist: Jamshid. Baroda cat. no. 198/30. 24.1 X 
13.3 cm. 1921 sale no. 238. Published: Cohn- 
Wiener, Miniatures of a Razm Nameh of Akbar’s 
Time, fig. 1. 

156. Dhrstadyumna, Nakula, and Sahadeva upset 
Duryodhana in battle. Det Danske Kunstindus- 
trimuseum 64/1951. 30.4 X 17.5 cm. Published: 
N. Lindhagen, Oriental Miniatures in Scandinavian 
Collections (Stockholm, 1957), pi. 10. 

157. Bhisma discourses from his bed of arrows. Ma¬ 
haraja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur A.G. 
1211.22.5 X 11.3 cm. 

158. Bhisma and Yudhisthira discourse about Brah¬ 
ma’s nature and creation. PWM43.35. 21.5 X 14 
cm. Published: M. Chandra, Indian Art (Bombay: 
Prince of Wales Museum, 1974), pi. 33. 

159. Yudhisthira receives news of a victory. Artist: 
Parasa. Location unknown. Published: Maggs, 
Bibliotheca Asiatica, no. 452 (1924), no. 252a. 

160. Two armies advance into battle. Artist: Khizr, 
son of Niyaz (?). Location unknown. Published: 
Maggs, Bibliotheca Asiatica , no. 452 (1924), no. 
252g. 

161. Two armies meet in battle. Artist: Sadiq. Loca¬ 
tion unknown. Published: Maggs, Bibliotheca 
Asiatica , no. 452 (1924), no. 252L. 


APPENDIX B 

Reconstruction of the 1616-17 Razmnama 


Vanaparva 

1. The Pandavas bring the captive Jayadratha before 
Yudhisthira. Location unknown. 32.7 X 21.7 cm. 
Published: Sotheby 23 April 1979, lot 105. 

Udyogaparva 

2. Parasurama battles Bhisma on behalf of Amba. 
Artist: attributed to Fazl. Private collection. 23.9 
X 21.6 cm. Published: Jean Soustiel, Miniatures 
Orientales de VInde 3 (Paris, 1983), no. 5. 

3. Siva appears before Drupada to foretell the birth of 
Sikhandin. Artist: Kamal. Collection of E. Bin- 
ney, 3rd. 14V2 X 8 in. Published: E. Binney, In¬ 
dian Miniatures from the Collection of Edwin Binney, 
3rd: Mughal and Deccani Schools (Portland, OR: 
Portland Art Museum, 1973, no. 35b. 

4. Yudhisthira and his brothers ask Bhisma for per¬ 
mission to fight. Location unknown. 36.9 X 22.2 
cm. Published: Sotheby 27 April 1981, lot 73. 

5. Yudhisthira departs for battle. Listed: Sotheby 27 
April 1981, lot 73 verso. 

Bhismaparva 

6. Krpa battles the Kaikeya prince Brhatksattra. 
Artist: attributed to Kamal. Phila. M40. 19.4 X 
20.5 cm. 

7. Ghatotkacha and three demons in his countenance 
chase Bhagadatta. Artist: attributed to Fazl. Loca¬ 
tion unknown. 36.7 X 23.5 cm. Published: Sothe¬ 
by 7 December 1970, lot 109. 

Dronaparva 

8. The Kaurava army assumes the cakravyuha for¬ 
mation in which Abhimanyu is trapped. Artist: 
attributed to Fazl. BM. 33.4 X 23.2 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: Sotheby 27 April 1981, lot 75. 

9. Krsna creates a pool of pure water for the Pan¬ 
davas’ horses. Artist: Kamal. BM 1958 7-12-019. 
36.1 X 21.8 cm. Published: D. Barrett and B. 
Gray, Painting of India (Geneva: Skira, 1963), p. 
106. 

10. Kama attacks Ghatotkacha. Artist: attributed to 
Kamal. Fogg Art Museum 1960.51. 36.5 X 20.6 
cm. Published: M. Beach, The Imperial Image 
(Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution, 
1981), fig. 27. 

11. Kama slays Ghatotkacha with a javelin given to 
him by Indra. Collection of Dr. William Ehren- 
feld. 32 X 21.5 cm. Published: Sotheby 3 April 
1978, lot 55. 
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12. The Pandavas submit to the Narayana weapon 
loosed by Asvatthama. Artist: Fazl. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (hereafter NY) 55.121.31. 36.5 X 

22.2 cm. Published: Islamische Kunst: Meisterwerke 
aus dem Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(Berlin: Edition Kunstbuch, 1981), fig. 124. Fig¬ 
ure 6. 

Karnaparva 

13. Susarma looses the Suparna weapon, which in¬ 
vokes Garuda in the battle against Arjuna. NY 
55.121.34. 33.2 X 20.8 cm. Figure9. 

14. Bhima drinks the blood of Duhsasana to fulfill his 
vow to avenge the insults against Draupadi. Loca¬ 
tion unknown. 31.7 X 22.2 cm. Published: Sothe- 
by 3 April 1978, lot 57. 

15. Arjuna slays Kama, who is preoccupied with ex¬ 
tricating his chariot. Artist: attributed to Fazl. 
Art Institute of Chicago 1980.277. 24.5 X 23.3 
cm. Published: Sotheby 23 April 1979, lot 104. 

Salyaparva 

16. Bhima kicks the dying Duryodhana, whom he 
defeated with an illegal blow below the waist. Art¬ 
ist: attributed to Fazl. NY 55.121.32a. 36.5 X 21.5 
cm. Figure 15. 

17. Krsna pacifies Balarama. NY 55.121.32b. 32.4 X 

21.2 cm. Published: M. Dimand, An Exhibition 
of Islamic and Indian Painting, Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art Bulletin 14 (1955): 94. Figure 16. 

Sauptikaparva 

18. Draupadi pleads for revenge for Asvatthama’s 
slaughter of the sleeping Pandava camp. Artist: 
attributed to Fazl. Fondation Custodia, Paris 
1971. T. 30. 34.2 X 23 cm. Published: Sotheby 6 
December 1967, lot 135. 

Striparva 

19. Dhrtarastra crushes the iron statue that Krsna had 
commanded to be brought in Bhima’s stead. Art¬ 
ist: Qasim. 38.2 X 24 cm. Published: E. Grube, 
Islamic Paintings from the nth to the 18th Century in 
the Collection of Hans P. Kraus (New York: H. P. 
Kraus, n.d.), color pi. 54. 

Santiparva 

20. The Pandavas gather around Bhisma (?). Private 
collection. 22.4 X 22 cm. Published: Sotheby 7 
December 1970, lot n. 

21. A camel accidentally kills the bullocks of the 
brahman Maiiki, who thereupon renounces all de¬ 
sire. Artist: attributed to Kamal. Indian Museum 
S. 382. 31.5 X 23.1 cm. Published: L. Ashton 
(ed.), The Arts of India and Pakistan, a Commemora¬ 


tive Catalogue of the Exhibition Held at the Royal 
Academy of Art, 1947-8 (London: Faber and Faber, 
1950), pi. 122. 

22. Disguised as a jackal, Indra dissuades Kasyapa 
from suicide. Location unknown. 27.6 X 22 cm. 
Published: Sotheby 21 April 1980, lot 115. 

Anusasanaparva 

23. Sudarsana comes home to find his wife Oghavatl, 
whom he had instructed never to refuse a brah¬ 
man, about to yield herself to the god Dharma, 
who had come in disguise to test them. Artist: 
Fazl. Location unknown. 38 X 22.4 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: Sotheby 9 July 1974, lot 22. 

Asvamedhikaparva 

24. The Pandavas hold a feast at Hastinapura to cele¬ 
brate the arrival of the white horse. Location un¬ 
known. 33.6 X 21.6 cm. Published: Sotheby 12 
April 1976, lot 80. 

25. Arjuna prays for the favor of Agni, whose assist¬ 
ance Niladhvaja enlisted in battle. Artist: attrib¬ 
uted to Fazl. Cleveland Museum of Art 64.52. 
15V8 X i 5 15 /i 6 in. Published: Bulletin of the Cleve¬ 
land Museum of Art 51 (December 1964): fig. 51. 
Figure 19. 

26. The white horse becomes stuck to the rock in the 
Vindhya mountains. Artist: Fazl. NY 55.121.33. 
33 X 21.8 cm. 

27. Sudhanva is cast into a cauldron of boiling oil as a 
result of his father’s order of that punishment for 
anyone who lingered on his way to battle. Central 
Museum, Lahore B13. Published: F. Aijazuddin, 
Notes on the Razm-nama of 1616 a.d., Pakistan 
Archaeology 8 (1972): pi. XLVII. 

28. Sudhanva continues to fight after he has been be¬ 
headed by his own arrow. Artist: attributed to 
Qasim. Collection of Edwin Binney, 3rd. i4 5 /s X 
9 3 /s in. Published: Binney, Indian Miniatures , no. 
35 a. 

29. Hanuman pulls Suratha from his chariot and casts 
him before Arjuna. Artist: attributed to Fazl. Pan- 
Asian Collection. 36.4 X 22.8 cm. 

30. Arjuna kills Suratha. Artist: attributed to Fazl. 
Pan-Asian Collection. 36 X 21.5 cm. Verso of no. 
29. 

31. The Pandavas watch the white horse enter lakes in 
the Bhayanaka country and change first into a 
mare and then into a tigress. Artist: Kamal. Musee 
Guimet Ma 4912. 36.5 X 20.8 cm. Published: A. 
Okada, Une Page du Razm-nama de 1616, La 
Revue du Louvre et des Musees de France 4 (1984): 
269. 

32 . Arjuna spurns Babhruvahana for refusing to fight. 
Artist: attributed to Qasim. Cleveland Museum of 
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Art 60.44. I3 15 /i6 x 9 3 /i6 in. Published: Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art 48 (1961): 12. Figure 
22. 

3 3. Laksmana prays for the recovery of Sita, whom he 
has abandoned in the forest at the order of Rama. 
Artist: Fazl. Private collection. 38 X 23.4 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: S. C. Welch, Mughal and Deccani Minia¬ 
ture Paintings from a Private Collection, Ars Ori¬ 
entals 5 (1963): 228-229, fig- id. 

34. Kusa battles Satrughna. Location unknown. 36.9 
X 20.9 cm. Published: Sotheby 12 April 1976, lot 
81 recto. 

3 5. Lava and Kusa arrive at Rama’s capital, where the 
white horse sacrifice is to be performed. Listed: 
Sotheby 12 April 1976, lot 81 verso. 

36. Rama cradles Satrughna in his arms. Location un¬ 
known. 37 X 22.5 cm. Published: P & D Colnaghi 
& Co., Indian Painting (London, 1978), no. 17. 

37. Kusa defeats Laksmana. Artist: Fazl. Location un¬ 
known. 37 X 21.3 cm. Published: Sotheby 23 April 
1979, lot 103. 

38. Kusa fights foes in order to release Lava. Location 
unknown. 12.6 X 20.7 cm. Listed: Sotheby 29 
March 1982, lot 102. 

39. Lava and Kusa battle Hanuman. Location un¬ 
known. 22.9 X 22.7 cm. Published: Sotheby 4 
April 1978, lot 214. 

40. Babhruvahana kills Arjuna. Location unknown. 
38.3 X 23.2 cm. Published: Sotheby 21 April 1980, 
lot 114. 

41. Babhruvahana severs Arjuna’s head, which then 
disappears into the sky. Location unknown. 39.5 
X 25.3 cm. Published: Sotheby 1 December 1969, 
lot 136. 

42. Babhruvahana descends to Patala to recover the 
gem that will restore Arjuna to life. Artist: ‘Abd¬ 
ullah. Dated 1025/1616-17. V&A I.S. 25-1958. 
36.7 X 22.2 cm. Figure 1. 

43. Even as Krsna explains the death and intended 
healing of Arjuna to Yudhisthira, Garuda arrives 
to transport Krsna, Kunti, and Subhadra to Ar¬ 
juna. Artist: Fazl. Location unknown. 38 X 22.4 
cm. Published: Sotheby 15 July 1970, lot 12. 

44. Arjuna battles Tamradhvaja. NY 55.121.30. 36.8 
X 22.4 cm. Figure 25. 

45. Raja Mayuradhvaja, father of Tamradhvaja, is 
sawn in half at his own request, but is restored to 
life by Krsna. Location unknown. 36.8 X 21.2 cm. 
Published: Sotheby 29 March 1982, lot 101. 

46. Hanuman overturns the airborne chariot of Vira- 
varma. Location unknown. 14V4 X 8V4 in. Listed: 
Sotheby 19 May 1958, lot 38. 

47. Visaya approaches the sleeping Candrahasa and 
alters the letter that he bears so that it orders their 
marriage. Artist: Shamal. V&A. I.S. 24-1958. 35 
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X 21 cm. Published: W. G. Archer, Indian Minia¬ 
tures (Greenwich, CT: New York Graphic Soci¬ 
ety, i960), pi. 24. 

48. Candrahasa and Visaya appear before Madana and 
Dhrstabuddhi, who on the occasion of the mar¬ 
riage see the letter that united the lovers. Location 
unknown. 30.1 X 20.4 cm. Listed: Christie’s 13 
June 1983, lot 112. 

49. Candrahasa sacrifices himself at the temple of 
Candika. Artist: attributed to Qasim. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (hereafter LACM) 
74.5.15. 7 7 /s X 8V4 in. 

50. At Krsna’s request, Indra appears as a candala to 
Uttanka and offers him amrta. Artist: attributed to 
Qasim. LACM 75.4.27. 15 X 8 3 /4 in. Published: 
The Arts of India and Nepal: The Nasli and Alice 
Heeramaneck Collection (Boston: Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1966), no. 213a. 

51. Krsna restores the baby Pariksit to life. Artist: 
Fazl. Location unknown. 16 X 21.5 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: Sotheby 12 April 1976, lot 82. 

Unidentified Paintings 

52. An army marches off to battle. Artist: Mushfiq. 
Dated 1026/1617. Phila. M48. 32.5 X 20 cm. Fig¬ 
ures 2, 3. 

53. A warrior beheads another while the compatriots 
of the victim flee. Central Museum, Lahore B93. 
14V2 X 8V2 in. 

54. Krsna watches two warriors embrace; inset: Krsna 
and the Pandavas address a yaksa. Artist: upper 
part attributed to Qasim. Government Museum 
and Picture Gallery, Chandigarh B92. 42.5 X 33 
cm. 

55. The chariot-borne Krsna chases demons; a prince 
in a chariot shoots arrows at a large demon (12.5 X 

22.5 cm); a messenger beckons to a prince (3.5 X 

16.5 cm). Location unknown. Listed: Sotheby 6 
July 1964, lot 36. 

56. A king performs a ceremony in a courtyard. Loca¬ 
tion unknown. 32.8 X 21.7 cm. Published: Soth¬ 
eby 1 December 1969, lot 137. 

57. A Pandava talks to a cowherd who holds a gold 
milkpot between his knees. Location unknown. 

15.5 X 26.6 cm. Listed: Sotheby 1 December 

1969, lot 138. 

58. Two warriors ride in a chariot. Private collection. 
18.7 X 23.4 cm. Published: P. Pal, Court Paintings 
of India (New York: Navin Kumar, 1983), M61. 

59. A victorious person is acclaimed; inset: a demon 
receives a necklace of heads. Location unknown. 
36.2 X 21.3 cm. Published: Sotheby 7 December 

1970, lot no. 

60. A man stands in a courtyard before two maidens; 
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five sages occupy alcoves in the wall. Location 
unknown. 15X21 cm. Published: Sotheby 7 April 
1975, lot 114. 

61. Draupadi and a companion welcome the maidens 
who accompanied Krsna from Dvaraka. Location 
unknown. 18.9 X 20.9 cm. Published: Sotheby 12 
April 1976, lot 84. 

62. Nahusa, cast down in the form of a serpent, pre¬ 
sents the head of a fallen prince to the Pandavas (?). 
Artist: Fazl. Location unknown. 17.6 X 20.7 cm. 
Published: Sotheby 2 May 1977, lot 107. 

63. A horseman is felled by a mace blow. Artist: 
Qasim. Location unknown. 26.2 X 22.2 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: Sotheby 3 April 1978, lot 56. 

64. Krsna and Arjuna arrive at Hastinapura. Artist: 


Notes 


editor’s note: Transliterations from Sanskrit and other Indian lan¬ 
guages are given with complete diacritical markings at the first usage. There¬ 
after a simplifiedform is used. 

1. ‘Abdu’l Qadlr ibn Muluk Shah, al-Bada’uni, Muntakhabu’t Ta- 
warikh , 3 vols. (Delhi: Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i Delli, 1973), vol. 2, pp. 
329—330 .1 wish to thank Pramod Chandra for making comments on 
the text and for lending some photographs, Margaret Erskine of 
Sotheby Parke Bernet for supplying photographs, and Wheeler 
Thackston, Jr. for checking my translations of the Persian text. I 
have followed Chandra’s system of transliterating Hindi names 
written in Persian as though they were written in the Devanagari 
script. This systematic approach holds much promise for the stan¬ 
dardization of names. 

2. Bada’uni, Muntakhabu’t Tawarikh , vol. 2, pp. 329-330; see 
Shaykh Chand Husain, Translations of the Mahabharata into Arabic 
and Persian, Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute 5 (1943- 
44): 267-280, for a discussion of the various Persian versions of the 
Mahabharata. R. Skelton, Mughal Paintings from the Harivamsa 
Manuscript, Victoria and Albert Museum Yearbook 2 (1970): 48, men¬ 
tions the presence of marginal notes which date the manuscript. The 
date 993/1585 appears along the sides of the paintings on folios 457b, 
483a, 492a, 529b, and 568a; 994/1585-86 appears on folio 581. The 
fourth volume is devoted to the Harivamsa and contains 120 folios 
with new pagination. Its 17 paintings are undoubtedly contempo¬ 
rary with those of the Razmnama , but the connection between the 
two texts remains tenuous. I am indebted to Asok Das for this 
information. 

3. The most complete account of the Jaipur Razmnama is T. Hen- 
dley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 1883, 4 vols. (London, 
1884). The appearance of identical scenes of Bhima and Hanuman in 
the 1598 Razmnama (App. A, no. 23) and the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
(7186M) has established the existence of a fourth manuscript of ca. 
1600, which is similar to, but more refined than, the 1598 Razm¬ 
nama. Other paintings from this distinct Razmnama series may be 
found in the Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Pune, the Birla 
Academy of Art and Culture (A477), the Brooklyn Museum (39.85), 
Rare Book Department, the Free Library of Philadelphia (M53), and 


Fazl. Location unknown. 21.2 X 21 cm. Pub¬ 
lished: Sotheby 3 April 1978, lot 58. 

65. Two riders in a chariot kill a warrior in another. 
Artist: attributed to Fazl. Location unknown. 18.7 
X 23.4 cm. Published: Sotheby 4 April 1978, lot 
215. 

66. A warrior in a chariot attacks another mounted 
upon an elephant. Location unknown. 19 X 21.7 
cm. Published: Sotheby 23 April 1979, lot 106. 

67. Krsna pleads for a prisoner brought before a war¬ 
rior. Location unknown. 16.6 X 20.9 cm. Listed: 
Sotheby u October 1982, lot 13. 

68. Attendants gather around a woman seated in a 
pavilion. Artist: Yusuf‘Ali. Location unknown. 


the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (17.75). Another painting has 
been published by Galerie Nouveau Drouot, Miniatures Orientales, 
28 June 1983, lot 62. All the above paintings are seriously abraded 
and measure approximately 27 X 16 cm. 

4. British Library Or. 12076. 138 ff., 27 lines. NaskhL The 24 
miniatures are listed in N. Titley, Miniatures from Persian Manuscripts 
(London: British Library Board, 1977), pp. 134-135. The volume 
and paintings are discussed in G. Meredith-Owens and R. Pinder- 
Wilson, A Persian Translation of the Mahabharata, British Museum 
Quarterly 20 (2) (1956): 62-65, and J. Losty, The Art of the Book in 
India (London: British Library Board, 1982), pp. 103, 123-124. See 
Appendix A for a reconstruction of the manuscript. The ‘unvan of 
the Santiparva is preserved in the Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Baroda, cat. no. 198/2. The manuscript was dispersed upon the 
occasion of the Sotheby sale of 25 October 1921, whose lot numbers 
have been included when known. Yet some paintings seem to have 
been separated from the manuscript long before this. Asok Das has 
informed me that the two pages in Jaipur were contained in an album 
(no. 5121) which was assembled ca. 1760. 

5. Birla Academy of Art and Culture, 3 vols. A215-217. 629 ff., 
31 lines. Nasta ‘llq. Many of the 81 miniatures bear false ascriptions 
to Akbari painters. The colophon on f. 259b gives the date 4 Safar 
1014/21 June 1605. M. Chagatai, The Illustrated Version of the 
Razm nama, Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute 5 (1943- 
44): 281-329, publishes six paintings, but provides misleading in¬ 
formation. The paintings are radically different in both style and 
cycle from the Razmnama manuscripts under discussion, with sepa¬ 
rate registers and continuous narration being prominent features. 

6. To date, 68 paintings have been traced. 32 lines. Nasta ‘liq. See 
Appendix B for a reconstruction of the manuscript. 

7. Approximately five-sixths of the miniatures are in this format. 
The size of the paintings varies and is not determined by the dimen¬ 
sions of the text column. Only one folio (App. A, nos. 24-25) bears 
paintings on both sides. 

8. Though common in poetical manuscripts, this device does not 
seem to appear consistently in Mughal prose manuscripts until the 
1590s, when it follows approximately the same pattern and fre- 
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quency noted above. It is absent in the Jaipur Razmnama, but appears 
on approximately one-third of the 1598 Razmnama paintings falling 
on the b or verso side of the folio. 

9. Thejaimini Asvamedha elaborates the wanderings of the white 
horse with fantastic adventures. An English summary may be found 
in V. S. Sukthankar and S. K. Belvalkar, The Mahabharata (Pune: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 1933); R. Kammakar (ed.). The 
Asvamedhikaparvan, vol. 18 (Pune: Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 
i960), pp. xxiv—xliv. 

10. This is so true of the Baburnama that the existence of paintings 
can be predicted reliably from the other cycles. See E. Smart, Paint¬ 
ings from the Baburnama: A Study of 16th Century Mughal Historical 
Manuscript Illustration , Ph.D. thesis, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1977. 

11. Together with the fact that Asi is a simple dimunitive form of 
Asa, stylistic evidence points to a single artist. Paintings by Asa 
appear in the Bodleian Library Layla va Majnun, ca. 1590, f. 66a; the 
Chester Beatty Library Tyar-i Danish, ca. 1595, nos. 4, 8, 22, 51, and 
76; and the National Museum Baburnama dated 42 Ilahi/1598, f. 
103a. 

12. Paintings by Dhanu are found in the British Library Darab- 
nama,c3i. 1584, ff. 38a, 41a, 41b, 75a, 104a; the Khudabakhsh Library 
Tarikh-i Khandan-i Timuriya, ca. 1585, ff. 178b, 269a; the Chester 
Beatty Library Tyar-i Danish, no. 89; and the National Museum 
Baburnama, f. 206a. 

13. The artists who worked on both the Jaipur Razmnama and the 
1598 Razmnama include Bhagavana, Bhora, Bhavani, Dhanu, Jaga- 
jivana, Kanha, Khema, Narayana, Parasa, Ramadasa, Sravana, and 
Surjana. Most are listed as the painter charged with coloring. 

14. P. Chandra, Ustad Salivahana and the Development of Popu¬ 


lar Mughal Art, Lalit Kala 8 (i960): 42; M. Beach, Reflections of India 
(Toronto: Royal Ontario Museum, 1979), p. 15. 

15. R. Skelton, Indian Painting of the Mughal Period, in P. W. 
Robinson, E. Grube, G. Meredith-Owens, and R. Skelton, Islamic 
Paintings and the Arts of the Book (London: Faber and Faber, 1976), p. 
250. 

16. Skelton, Indian Painting of the Mughal Period, p. 247, sug¬ 
gests that Muhammad Sharif, the son of ‘Abd al-Samad, occupied 
such a position for the Jaipur Razmnama. 

17. Losty, The Art of the Book in India, p. 124. 

18. Freer Gallery of Art 07.271.346 ff., 130 miniatures. The most 
complete publication to date is M. Beach, The Imperial Image (Wash¬ 
ington, DC: Smithsonian Institution, 1981), pp. 128-155; I plan to 
do further research on this manuscript and the atelier of ‘Abd al- 
Rahim. Paintings by Kamal appear on folios 75a, 302a, 312b, 313a, 
336a. 

19. See Appendix A, nos. 53, 97, and 127 for paintings by Mo- 
hana, son of Banavari. 

20. Beach, The Imperial Image, p. 131, reproduces the note. 

21. The number 1013 appears to the right of the ascription to 
Syama Sundara at the bottom of f. 333b. In the absence of contradic¬ 
tory evidence, we may take this to be an indication that the painting 
was executed in 1013/1604-05. 

22. Deutsche Bibliothek Ms. Or. 1278. See T. Arnold and A. 
Grohmann, The Islamic Book (Leipzig: Pegasus Press, 1929), pis. 
84-87 for reproductions of four of its seven miniatures. Paintings by 
Qasim and Mushfiq appear on folios 147b and 157a respectively. 

23. British Library Add. 5600. 585 ff. Titley, Miniatures from Per¬ 
sian Manuscripts, no. 105, pp. 41-42, lists the 89 miniatures; Losty, 
The Art of the Book in India, pp. 122-123, discusses the paintings. 
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